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lEHER OF TRAN8MITTAI 


Dkpartment or the Interior • 

' . Bpread op Eddca ’ioin, 

I n<//on, June 7, WS7. 

. Sir: Thro? yearn afro the Hureau of Education undertook to coop- 
erate with the American Council of Education in a thoroughfroing 
-investigation of the study of modem foreign languages in American 
schools. 

The investigation has proceeded actively- Leading teachers of 
languages havjp participated in it, and the Carnegie Corporation 
gave financial assiatance. The aims, methods,, and cesulu of such 
instruction in high schools and in colleges have been subjected to 
searching e.xamination, and the conclusions promise to be of great 
value. ' , . 

Ai outcome of the investigation is the accompanying report by 
Prof. M. vV. O’Shea, which relates to the.'e.xtent to which modem 
foreign languages studied in high whools and in collcg<wVre utilized 
in reading after graduation. The data exhibited are of unusual sig- 
nificance. They could not have been procured except- under the 
favorable circumstanccjA which surroundod this investigation, f rec- 
omntend that the report be published as a>bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. 

Jno. J. Tigcrt*^ Commi»H\ontr. 

The Secretary op the Interior. 
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Chapter I 

Explmahry 


This monograph presents data and ooooluaiona derived from one' 
phaM’of an investigation of objectives and methods in the teaohing 
<rf modem' foreign langu^^^ in hig^ schools and cdf^eges. In due 
time and in another place, a detailed explanation will be made of the* 
modem foraign' language study which is' now in progress, and of 
;vhich the inquiry demribed and reported upon in the following pages 
b a part; butdt shduld be said here that a committee of specialbts 
operating under the auspices' of the American Coimoil of Education' 
and with buancial assistance received from the Carnegie Corporation 
has been and still b conducting an investigation to discover, first, 
the aims which are guiding teachers of modern foreign languages in 
high schools and epUeges; and, second, the outcomes of their instruc* 
tion. The committee of direction and control of thb investigation is 
headed by Prof. Robert Herndon Fife, of Columbia Universityj 
who has as assoc jates'E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University; >E. B, 
Babcock, New York University; Maiy C. Burchinal, West Phila- 
delphia High School; J. P. Crawfoid, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; C. H. Orandgent, Harvard University; C. H. Handschin, 
Miami l/niversity; E. C. Hills, University of California; A..' R. 
Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin; Josephine W. Holt, city sch^b, 
Richmond, Va.; R. H. Kenbton, University of Chicago; W. A. 
Nitze, University of Chicago; W. R. Price, New York State Depart- 
ment- of Education; L. A. Roux, Newark Academy; Julius Sachs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; E. B. de Sauze, city scdiools, 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. B. Snow, city schools, Boston, Maas.; Marian P;? 
Whitney, Vassar College; and Milton A. Buchanan, University of 
Torontol Assbting thb committee as special investigators are 
Algernon Cobrn^ and Cbarlea M. Pum, ynth V. A. C..Hennibn,of 
Yale Umversity, as consulting expert. 

PostscXoUutxi'uie of coniniittee on 

direction and ^ntiol, believing that it would be important to ascer- 
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tain to what extent modern foreign languages are used after graduation 
from high school and college, determined to secure data relating to 
the matter by requesting graduates of high schools and colleges who 
had pursued modern foreign dan^ages for at least two years either 
in high scliool •oi’ in college, or in both’, to give t^timony r^arding 
the extent to which these languages have been read since graduation. 

With the cooperation of the United States Bureau of Education, 
a questionnaire was sent to high-ecbopVand college graduates through- 
out the country. Four main topics were covered in the question- 
naire — first, whether or not high-school and college graduates think 
the time devoted to the pursuit of modem foreign languages was well 
spent; second, wh^ether4>r not any literature has been read in the 
original languages since graduation ; third, whether or not lite^tare 
-in foreign languages that had been studied in high school or coUege 
has been reread since graduation,*' and fourth, whether or not any 
literature presented originally in a modem foreign . language has 
been read in translation. • Each correspondent was asked to state the 
purpose for which he has reatl foreign literature, whether in the origi- 
nal or in translation. The follcAving is a reproduction of the ques- 
tionnaire used in thisistudy; 
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1T8I or liODBRN rORBION LANODAOBB AFTEB OBADUATION 

For bo*W many yean did you study In b secondary school or in college any of 
the foreign language^ listed below? 


In secondary sc.hooI 


Id college 


French 

years 

French.. 

German.. ...... 

years 

German. 

Italian ' 

years 

Italian.. 

Spanish ... 

years 

Spattish. 


yeara 


years ^ 


Any other foreign lAaguBge(s)f (Name each language) 


8 . 


— years years 

— - years yean 

Have you taught any foreign language, ancient or modeniT (Underline.) 
Yes. No. 

If so, what Ianguage(a)7 — — , - — - — , 

For how many ^earsK. , ...... 

(Write the number of yeaih directly under language aamed.) 

Do you consider that the time in your modem language course was well speotf 
(Uuderliue.) Yes. No. 
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I Have you, dnoe graduatiofi, read tn tbe original uij modem foreign-language 
material not previously read by you In high school or college? (Under- 
line.)' Yes. No. ' 

^ f 

If so, from what authors or souroesT (If possible, give also approximate 
number of pages.) 


LAnguafi 

Aatbor or tourot 

Pacot 

Author or rouitso 

POfM 



i 

1 

1 




m 











1 





1 



£. For what.purposc was this reading done? (Underline.) i 

(а) Research. I (d) For your present occupation. 

(б) Travel. ' («) Personal enjoyment. 

(c) Business communications. (/) 

0. Have you, sinoe graduation, reread In the original any modem foreignJanguage 
material previously read by you in high school or oollege? (Underline.) > 
Yes. No. 

If so, from what authors or sources? (If possible, give also approximate 
num^r of pages.) . r 


Langunse 

Author or aouroe 

i - 

Pages 

» 

Author or aouroa 

PagM 
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7. For what purpose was this reading done? (Underline.) 

(o) Research. (d) For your present occupation. 

(s) Personal enjoyment. 


(4) Travel. 

(c) Business eommunloationa.' 


(/) 


8. Have you, since graduation, read in tranriation any modem forelgn-Uui|(dagei 
material? (UnderUne.) Yes. No. 

If so, from what authors or sources? (If possible, give 4Ieo approximate 
number of pages.) 


laaiuagsof 

orWnal 

Autbor or aodEQi 


Aughororiourot 

Phpi 
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ft. For whst pnrpOM WM tMa readiDg done? ' (UnderHiie^) ' H .1 

(а) Rewarch. (d) For your present occupation. 

(б) Travel. (e) Personal enjoyment. 

(e) Businees communloattona. {f) J-.:!-..' 


10. Have you, since graduation, been confronted with a situation where yon 
have needed the language — (Underline.) 

(а) For correspondence? (d) For ntgearch? 

(б) For conversation? (e) For 

(e) For travel? (/) For 

Explain briefly: - 


Secondary BchooUs) attended: 

\ 

CoUege(s): 

Occupation: 

At the outset of the inquiry it was thought that it would be 
desirable to study the situation in respect to four languages — French^' 
German, Spanish, and Italian — but it was subsequently agreed that 
it would not be worth while to investigate the use made of lUlian, 
80 this language was eliminated. In selecting persons who should 
be requested to give testimony, it was decided that in order to secure 
a proper sampling of those who had pursiied modern foreign languages 
it would be advisable to choose subjects from the graduates in four 
classes, in both high schools and colleges, viz, the classes of 1903, 
1908, 1913, and 1918. It was thought that it would be necessary 
in order to obtain the required number of testimonies as a basis for 
valid conclusions to send questionnaires to approximately 20,000 
subjects,, divided about equally among high>school and college 
graduates who had pursued modem foreign languages for at least, 
two years, either in high school or in college, or in both. It was 
decided, further, that the subjects should be distributed throughout 
the States roughly in proportion to the high>Bohool and college 
population in each State. Graduates of both public and private.' 
schools and colleges were selected in the proportion of tiiree of the 
former to one of the latter. • , . i ^ ‘ 

Organization of the inquiry. — In carrying out the foregoing ppograiii, 
the entire country was first divided into sections, and for each section 
there was appointed a regional direotor whose duty it was to cooperate 
with the committee of investigators in securing lists of subjects. 
With the aid of these regional directors, there were compiled the 
names and addresses of graduates of public and private schools and 
colleges throughout the country in the classes of 1903, 1008, 1913, 
and 1918, who had pursued modem foreign languages for at least 
two years. When these lists were in hand and the total number of 
graduates was ascertained, the committee determined what pro* 
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portion of the gradnetes in ea%h school should be selected iii.prdet 
to yield a group of 20,0p0 subjects distributed fiurly evenly among 
the States according to school population thrpughout the counti^. 
Care was taken not to include schools that had the reputation of 
giving special emphasis to modem foreign languages or, on the other 
hand, those that bad the reputation of minimizing foreign language 
in comparison with the sciences, history, or any other branch of 
mstruotion. , 

In order to secure a proper sampling of subjeota, names were chbaen 
from the lists secured from each high school and college in a chanoe 
order. To illusirste, if the names of ioo graduates in the olasa of 
1003 had been secured from a particular hi^^chool or oollege„aiiid 
15 subjects were to be selected therefrom, they were chosen in this 
order: The first in the list, the sixth, the twelfth, and so on until 
15 had been sefected. If it happened that a pupil thus selected 
bad not pursued foreign languages to the extent of at least twO' 
years, then he was eliminated and the next in order was ohoaen. -It 
is believed that, following this plan, subjects irere chosen for the 
investigation who, taken together, constituted a fair and adequate 
sampling of pupils in liigh schools and students in collages throughoili 
the country who had pursued modem foreign languages for. at ieaat 
two years. , 

After the list of subjects had been secured in the manhar indicated^ 
the cooperation of the United States Bureau of Elducation in eol* 
lecting the data from the subjects was sought and obtained. There 
was sent to each subject by the Commissioner of Eklucation a qu 
tiohnaire, accx)mpanied by a statement calling attention to tl>ti 
iinportance of the mvestigation and the requirements in order ^ah 
the data furnished might have scientific value. In View of the qualit' 
fications of the subjects and the care taken to impress each' one with' 
the need of supplying accurate information, it is believed that the 
testimonies secured from the'hubjects have as high degree of 
as can be expected ef questionnaire data. . t<n 

It has been the experience of investigators who have coUectedi 
data by the questionnaire method that, aa a rule, not more than 26 
per cent of those addressed cooperate in on investigation. In the 
modem foreign-language study, about 33 per cent of the subjeota 
responded to the questionnaire. Testimonies from approximately 
3,000 students of French, the same number from students of Oer> 
man, and about 400 from students of Spanish were 'received^ .aa 
shown in Tables la and 15. The tables and disousaions in, tlda 
, report are based upon these returns. ' ' 
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lo.— ^poruM ^o^ped by SUUea and also by eUuat* from eorrupondaik 
\Bho had putsutd fornffn language* for al Uasl two year* in high *chool* 


V 

lift 


V ( 

•-11 

S-17 

11 -W 


^JOi 

114 -Ufl 

o»-ia 

lii-ai 

ttvias. 

140 

uH-vk 

140-ise 

lor-ioo 

17 V 175 

w-m 

i79hin 

«hlS 7 

iio-ik 

It ^-303 

m^fu 

I 


NanHer ol raepotiM bj cImm 


1903 im 


Ahhstna... 

P^UIomfau ’ * 

ftfcn franctico. ••- 

Southern 

CoQoectlcut: 

U^iord» MJddlfaai. adJ N««r JLmJoa CouoiiciA 

New nareD And Fairfield 1 

Colorado _ ' ' ’ 
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• BSAOlNa OF MODHIN fOBSOIT LANOUAQBS 

Tk* fTMifnMnl oj our data . — The reader should bear in mind thaf 
in tliis postscholastie phase of the jnodorn foreign-lang'uage stiidj, 
the aim has been to secure and present evidence relating to the extent 
to which high-school and college graduates read modern foreign !u>- 
^ages after graduation. In planning the investigation, it was de- 
sired to learn whether any one of the modern languages is used more 
generally than the, others; so that in treating our data our first con- 
cern has been to show whether each language is read extensively 
and whither those who have pureuod it think that the time devoted 
to it has been well spent. It was desired, in the second place, to 
aacertain whether the use that is made of a foreign language depends 
Upon the amount of time devoted to its pursuit in high school or in 
coll^. In tabulating our data, then, account was taken of the time 
apent in the study of each language in high school or in college, or 
in |)otb, although, as indicated earlier in this chapter, it was not 
thought worth while to give consideration to foreign-language study 
pf less than two years. Some of our subjects pursued one or another 
foreign language for two years in high school or in college, others for 
three years, others for four years. Some pursued the language both 
in high school and in college — one year in high school and one year 
in college, or two years in college, or two years in high school and one 
year in college, and so on through many combinations. In order to 
•how the relation between the amount of time devoted to the study 
of a foreigii language and the value that our subjects think tlioy have 
derived from its pursuit and the use which they have made or are making 
hf it in daily life, it has been thought desirable to tabulate the data for 
each period of time spent in foreign-language study in high school and 
in college, first separately and then in combination, in relation to testi- 
pionies regarding the value and the use ntade of each Ian guoge. 

, Again, it was desired in this investigation to leam whether the 
fetudy of a foreign language in high school is more or leas valuable as 
detormindd by the use made of it and the subject's opinion of its 
yaluQ than the study of thet language in college. Is a combination 
of study in both high school and college the.best plan so far os use 
after graduation is concerned? Wo have treated the data so that we 
could derive conclusions relating to this matter. 

. The data In all the tables in this monograph arc presented, first, 
for each language separately and then in comparison with the other 
languages; second, for each. period of time of two years or more in 
high school and in college separately, and then in combinations of both 
•eparately. . The number of subjects giving testimony in each lan- 
tuoge for each period of timedn high school or in college or in com* 
binations of both is shown, and the pmreoutage which this number is 
•f the total number of subjects ’testifying in each language for each 
of educational institution, or both, is stated. Thus, it will be 
fioiMble for the reader to compaie one language with another 19 
respeot* to the eitent to which it. is used by ita devotees anA the 
benefit which they think they have derived from its pursuit. 
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Chapter II 

JVas the Time Deooteci to the Study of Foreign Languages in High 
School or in College Well Spent? 


Approximately 3,000 porsons who studied French, the same number 
who studied German, and 400 who studied Spmiish, in high school or 
b college, or in both, for two years or moro, have responded to the 
question which is given as the title of tliia chapter. Testimoniea 
’ have been received from many different schools, colleges, and localitiea 
as shown in Table la^ and it is probable that our data are represent-! 
ative of the foreign-lan^sge situation throughout the country. If 
we had secured a response from every graduate of a high school or 
college in the four classes studied, or in all classes, it is improbable 
, that the data would yield conclusions essentially different from those 
which are presented in this monograph. To put it in another way] 
It is believed that we have^secUr^d a fair and adequate sampling of 
those who have pursued modern foreign languages for at least two, 
years in high school or in college, or in both, and who have been oui 
of school or college for at lea.st eight years. 

What dependence can be placed on the validity of testimonial data 
which our correspondents have furnished regarding the benefit 
which they have derived from the study of modern foreign languages?^ 
In conducting this investigation, it was. kept in mind constantly 
that our data would consist of testimonies that could not be sul^, 
jected to accurate measuromeut. It was believed, however, that 
the data would possess as high a degree of validity as the testimonies 
of a largo number of persons ever possess, since our subjects, taken 
together, constitute a selected group in respect to intellectual train* 
ing— U)ey are all graduates of high school or college, or both. Tlie 
matters concerning which our subjects were asked to give testimony 
•re not extremely complicated, although the writer is aware that, 
prejudice, preconception, and tradition often play a rffle in deter- 
mining tho responses made by those who am asked to testify con- 
cerning Uie value or effect of anything which they have esperieneed.i 
r It has not been overlooked that there are marked hraditipnal views. 

, respecting the benefits which ere derived from the pursuit of nsodern- 

foreign languages. , There are those who. maintain that without* a ’ 
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UlDDfO OF MODIUM FORKON LiLNqtTAOBS 

knowledge of foreign. languages no person in Amerira#aD bo ediicatod 
in a true sense. Such persons hold that ftireign languages are cssoq/ 
tial to an understanding of the native tongue, and that they ars 
necessary also for culture and mental discipline. On the other 
hand, there are many persons who mahitain that in America we ban 
no need fof foreign languages, and that time spent in their pursuit 
in high school or in college is time wasted. During the last two 
decades there has been a good deal of discussion at educational 
conventions arid in books, magamnes, and daily newspapers pertain- 
ing to the value of linguistic study for the improvement of the mental 
faculties; and the belief has been growing that the intellectual training 
g^ned through the study of foreign languages can not be utilized 
^‘thout heavy loss in any field except in linguistics. Further, there 
is a deepening conviction among our people that rhlture can be 
derived from the pursuit of any subject, and ia not dependent upbn 
the study of any particular branch in high achool or fn college. 
These matters are referred to here for the purpose of railing attention 
to the fact that the correspondents who have given testimony in this 
invaatigation have probably been subjected to traditional altitudre 
both for and against modem languages. Taking all the sections of 
the country from which our data have been derived, it is probable 
that our subjects have heard arguments expressed just as freely and 
as convincingly and havo been influenced just as strongly against 
modem languages as ip favor of them. 

While we ore considering the general topic of the validity of our 
data, we should not neglect to note that one who has pursued a 
study in high school or in college is inclined to be prejudiced in its 
favor, especially when he has pursued it to the e.vtent of two yean 
or more. It would probably be rare for any pupil in high school 
or student in college to continue of his own accord the study of any 
subject for two yqars or more unless he thought he was gaining' somq* 
benefit from it, either in the way of deriving pleasure from itS pur- 
suit or in acquiring mental discipline which he believed would be of 
.service to him in the practical situations of daily life . The pursuit 
of any branch for at least two years would, as a rule, leave « pre- 
dominantly agreeable emotional effect which would b« carried out 
inta the world after graduation and be interpreted by the subject 
now as evidence that the study was of value to him.* That is to 
•ay, when one engages spor^aneously in any line of thought or octioD 
for at least years, he is almost certain to-be effected by hil 
experience in auoh a way that in after years the experience ia regarded' 
oe § beneficial one. * 

^ Granting all this, it should be borne in mind at the same time 
that foreign languages have been required in liigh school and in cot 
lege, and the ohacces ore that half* of our oor^apondents who havR* 
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|inr6ii t 6 stiiiioi\ 3 r w<eT6 compdltd to pursue (he languagww * when they 
would have elected other eitbjecle in their place if they had bean 
given freedom of choioo. • &me of our correepoodente entered hi g h 
school or coilegc in the year 1899—that b to aay, 27 yean affo. 
Even as early as that date there were voices raiaed against the study 
of foreign languages. It was claimed that time could be bolter 
spent in school or in college in learning something else than foreign 
languages. OthorS of our coireepondents stored high school or ool* 
lego ae late as 1914| and they could not have escaped hearing that 
it s'ould bo a waste of time and energy to pursue foreign languagea. 

The aim here b to impress upon the reader the fact that our eocrw« 
qsondents must have encountered arguments opamst as well as^tn 
Uhalf of modern languages, so that their prejudices oould not hsve 
been formed wholly .in favor of language study. We are dealing, 
of course, with a complicated matter that can not bo accurately 
measured in My way. But it seems safe to assume that a good 
proportion of our correspondents were held to the study of foreign 
Unguages against thoir flesires and against thp belief that langua^ 
•ludy was of as great value for culture or mental dbeipUno or pree* ’ 
tical use as any other branches in high school and eoUego. Thb 
would be ah offset to bias in favor of the languages, so that our cor- 
respondents would not be prejudiced in favor of language itody more 
Bumerously Uian against it in their apprabal of' the benefits which 
they derived from it. ^ ' 

Tetting tho xialidity of reopomeo from ruijVds.—The writer detoi^ 
mined early in the investigation to check up on the validity of the 
iwponses received from correspondents by personal interviews with 
•ome of them 'in order to determine whothoar, in an oral diw^r«wion 
fA the various matters concerning drhich they were asked to give 
testimony, they would present the same views and beliefs, supported 
by good reasons therefor, that they set forth in tlioir written aUta- 
ments. Accordingly, questionnaires were dblributed among a com. 
aiderable number of graduates of high schoob and of ooOeges 
•eparately, and of both combined, who could be reached for per- 
sonal interviews by the writer.'' These pereons filled out qnesriom 
Bsirre in toe^same way as the subjects who furnished the date for 
the investigation, and then each one was taken over the entire field 
in a personal conference. It was the aim in thb conference to see 
how thoroughly each subject had imalyzed hb experiences 'before 
msweripg the various questions iq the questionnaire, and to what''^ 
«^nt he h^ bren influenced by tradition or preconoeptioo^ preju- 
dice^ in estimating the benefit he had derived from the pursuit of 
foreign languages or the extent to which he had used them after ' 
graduatioa. The conduaion which the writer derivee from teie 
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^ oh«ck up id that mibjeoto trd infltMncc^ tom«wh»t by traditiMi Mi 
pTBjqdioe in their teetiiufthies concerning the benefitn deriend friM 
ind the'nde mnde of foreign Ungungro, but they are not uniform^ I 
ittflaeaoed either for or against the ianguagea. Apparently prsjta 
dice and tradition are juat aa active to-day in hoatility aa in adbetenel 
lo foreign-language- study. It ia not the writer'a intention to cUtia 
that the data prenonted in this monograph are entirely free from biaa; 
but be doea wish to say that the bias w not wholly in one directioa, , 
and the chancee are that, t-aking all our subjects together, bias ii 
qnite well equated and so it is largely or wholly neutralised in oar | 
cwnchisions. 

• Critical readers of thia bulletin will undoubtedly ask, as they exam- 
itM the data presented, **Can anyone analyse accurately the honehU 
which he has derived from the pursuit of any stqdy or the extent 4a 
which it functions in his daily life?" It will he granted, of coursi, 
that the value derive<l from any study, modem foreign languages in 
eommon with others, mny bo very subtle, and the typical correspond- 
ent may not be able to make a careful and adequate analysis of it. 
But a oorreepondent oan probably appraise the.benofiU derived from 
a study more accurately than an onlooker can do. Onlooken ia 
our country to-day, both professions! persons and laymen, are coo* 
staatiy offering opinions ooncemtng the value which siudenta gain 
from the pursuit of one or another study, and educational praciies 
has been and still is being determined very largely by Uieso opiniona 
It b contended here that it will be of importance for educationd 
procedure to have the beneheiarios of language study say for them- 
selves whether the heneltla dorivod have been tangible and real, or 
only sentinientaf and illusory. It is not claimed that the teetinioniei 
of oorrespondenta have scientiiic validity in any other sense- Lhaa 
that they oan be accorded higher value in planning courses of study 
than the opinions of bystanders, who at present are playing the chief 
rhie in defbnnining whether modem foreign languages shall be 
required as a part of secondary-school and college education,, or 
whether they shall bo made wholly elective, or be entirely eliminatad 
from high-oohool and college curricula. > 

n The diata we have secur^ in different phased' of this inveatigalioa 
anabla us to run a check on the accuracy of a subjoot’s analysis of 
tha ben«6ta he has deiived from foreign-language study, £a^ sub- 
)oot has testified, not only wh^er the time he devoted to langusgi 
atudy was well spent, but be has also iodioated the extent to which 
he has need forMgn languages after graduation from aohool or bollsg^ 
hod the situations he has encountered in daily life in which the li^ 
guages have bean or, if he had mastered them, would have been at , 
■arvioe to him. . If a aubjeet haa testified that he has aneot thisi 
years in foreign-language study in a high .aohool, but if 
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. njid M jthi^ in ft foreign Iftnguage ainco gruduation and hlU not boM * 
placod in situations in which he need'-J the Iftngnagc, it b« 

riasonablo to discount his >stftteinent that the language has been, 
of real value to him. In due ooursei after the data secured in 
iwponw to‘ the various questions have been p^ntedr there will be 
discussion of Uie extent to which there is ^herence among all the 
data furnished by each subject and by^^ll the subjects 
together. « 

. TVstimony oj cerrttpondentt v>hc had partvad joreign languagt* ta 
fchwd only . — There are presented in Table 2 data showing 
whether or not pupils who pursued modem foreign languages for 
two ycars^ or n>ore in high school think the time devoted to such 
study w as well spent. A total of 318 of our correspondenta studied 
French for two years in high school; 220 studied this language' for. 
three years, and 74 for four years. Eighty^ per cent of those who 
studied the language for two years testify that Uitt time was wall, 
spent, whilq. 14 per cent of them say that the«time ooujd have been' 
better spent in other waj’s. Eighty-nine per cant of .those 
pureuod French for three years say that the timp whi well spent, , 
while 11 per cent rote in the ni'gativo. Ninety par oeat of those 
who studied the language for four years arc satisfied that they spent 
their lime in it profitably, while 10 per cent think the time was * 
wasted. It should be noted that there is a slight increase in the 
proportion of those who think the time spent in language was well * 
spent, according as the length of- lime devoted to the study was 
srtendod. 

In respect to Oenuan, a total of 532 of our subjecto studied Ger- 
man for two years in high school, 276 studied it for tliree years, and 
142 for four years. A smaller percentage of those who pursued' 
Oeniian think the time was w'ell spent than is true in the cane of 
I^nch, although the percentage of ♦hose who veto ht' the alflnna* 

, live increases according as the period of time devoted lo the study 

increases. 

, % 

The situation with respect to Spanish is much the Same as ivitli 
although there is a slight decrease in the percentage of pnpilS 
in the high school who had pursued the language for four years and • 
who think the tune w*® W’ell spent, ss compared with those ‘who 
devoted only throe years to the language. 

The most significant fact in this table is'that an average of about 
.86 per cent of those who pursued foreign languages in the high school ’ 
for two, three, or four years believe that the time was wall spent. ' 
An average of only 14 per (ient of all our correspondents, taking the*' 
throe languages together, believe that the time devoted Wtotiagb- 
Itnguage study was not well spent. i q. c 
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TfiM 3. — f^MUmony rtfardino tolue of foreimAan^pi^e ^udy horn oorre^fM^ 
wkd had punucd French^ Oerman, or Spanun in high school only for fw • 
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t f^noilon of T^bli i,—Re^ this table aa (bllowi ; A iouU of S18 subJcoU parsaod French b hM 
school li 2 rmit- This La approiimUely 11 vet oeot of all yiblecia who fave toitlmony 1 q reirard to the 
bioeflU deirmd from the ituJy of French, (jnndred and twenty corTfspoDdenU pursued tba Uo- 
mat for A years and 74 for t years. Eiabty<§U per cent of the 3-year groupa my that the Ume devoted to 
Um ilAdy 01 French was well spent, whDe 14 per cent say that the time wu not well smnl. Eigbiy nini 

K cadm Iht 3-ytar group vote In ibe afllrmative and li per cent in the necaUve. Ninety per cent of 
4-yw poop tote In tha afflirnatlTe and 10 per oeni In the negative. Blmlurfy, rend the data for Oer- 
mao and Spaidah. The reader should note Uiat, aa the time devoted to a languam locreaMS, tha p^ 
^DTtloo of mibfecis who believe that the Uma was weD iptat Increases slightly, with one emption-^ 

to tbls tabK and all the lablH that follow, percentag^are given appraHwa/dy. 
Tbs total peieentara reUting to any lUm may be a trifle more or a trifle lesa than 10(1, for ^a reason that 
tbi total nuinber m oarrespoodcnia In anv group is Qrst given and then the number who have prennied 
taatflnoay in respe ^ to one or another phase of tha^tnatter under Investigation la set forth. FrvQueatly 
acprfwpondent nas given testimony hi rmpect to oos phase of the matter under Investipilon but ncA 
mnMiiay phagi, peranUgiB are cnbulaied on the baida o( the total Dumber of corrsspondenis b each 
group, aven Uioagh not all the parsoni Id the group gave testimony In reaped to the iflatter under Inve^ 
gatkm; e. g,, 0 JIS ef ooi correapondants mp^ that they had siodk^ French for 3 ymra in the high 
sS^, but If 40 of this number preeant no data regarding the ihimbe r of pem of tnaleiia] they have read 
in Use orldnal slnea graduatinn, while the rsmainder of the number spmry various numbers of pem 
then the pamatagee noting lo this particular Hem wtfl not total 100 per oeut, ilnee It has been thought 
disinibli to ahow what par cent of the fotal number of correspondenta in each group have read glveD 
uDoodts of material In the original nr Id tranaladoD ainoe graauatkm. 


Testimony oj^ correBpondents who had pursued joreign language in 
caJUge only . — There are present^ in Table 3 data showing whether 
or not students who pursued, foreign languages for two years or more 
in’ college think the time devoted to such study was well spent.* 
Six hundred and ninety of our correspondents studied French for 
two, years or more in college, 175 studied it for three years, and 01 , 
for four years. Eighty-four per cent of the two-year Btudenta, 
believe that the time devoted to French was well spent. JBy refer- 
ring to the data for the study of French in high school it may be 
seen that 2 j>er cent more of the pupilh in the high school think the. 
time devoted to French was well spent than is the case w|th college 
studentfi. The situation is ]ust reversed, however, in respect to the, 
three-year high-school group as compared with the .college group— 
91 per cent of the college group voted **Yes,” as compared with 89 
per oent of- the high-school group. Exactly the same percentage of. 
the four*year group in high,- school and in college think the time. , 
devoted to French was well spent. i 

. In respect. to Oermap, 6*5 per oent more of the*two-year college 
group think the time was well spent than is true of the two-yost, 
group in the high school. Four per cent more of the thre^year group 
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bi coll^ voter in the Affirmative, as compared with tbe^AblVe^ear 
group in high school. The situation changes, though, in respect to 
the four-year group in high scbool and in college, since substantially 
the Efame percentage in both groups believe that the time devoted to 
German was well spent. . 

It should be noted in passing that a larger percentage of the three 
and also of the four-year college group thiqk the time was well spent 
in the study of French as compared with German or Spanish. 

German and Spanish are substantially on a par in respect to the 
proportion of two, three, and four year groups in college who fbinlr 
that the time devoted to these languages was profitable. 


Table Z,— reUimony reM%diny po/ue foreign-lanauage $tudy from correspond* 
ents who^had pursued French, Oerman, or Spanish tn college only for* two yean 
or fHore “ 
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^ -Testimony of correspondentn who had pursued Joreign languages both 
ia high school and in college . — ^Table 4o shows what students who had 
pursued foreign languages in high school and in college believe con- 
cerning the vdue they derived from sUch study. There are 16 
different combinations of high-school and college pro'grams in the 
pursuit of foreign languages. The first combination— one year in - 
high school and one in college— is reported by 141 of our corre^ 
^ndents in Frencl^ 124 in Gtrman, and 20 in Spanish. The com- 
bination of one year in high school and two years in college is reporte4 * 
by 94 in Freftch, 123 in German, and 9 in Spanish; and so on 
throughout the 16 different combinations for, each language. How- 
ever, none of our correspopdents pursued Spanish for four years in 
high school. No subject reported «that he had studied Spanish for 
few yearq in college, and o^y five.rfeported that they had studied 
this language for as much aadhree years in college. In respect to 
the other languages, there are representatives in all the combinations. 

A delailed exanllination of Tables 4a, 46, and 4c will show that the 
percentage of correspondenta who believe that the time devoted to pur- 
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46 . Tettimmy reffar^ny vylue of foreignAanyuaye Auiy from eonor^yndoHlo 
1 who had puroued Oonnan boih t n Ai^ ochool and in coHogo /or f wo yodn or ifioff ^ m 
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Table 4c.— -Testimony^ regarding value of foreignAanguage etudy from correspond- 
ents wno had pursued Spanish both in high school and in college for two vws or 
piort ^ 
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^ Testimony qf correspondent regarding value of forexgnAangr/ioi^' 
dudy, compared hy classes wUhnU distinction as to amount of time devpteld 
to study or as to instituHons in which the language was pursued.-^ 
During the progress of this investigation, the question frequency 
srose as to whether the graduates in earlier as compared ^th lat^’ 
classes in both high school and college have found 'modeni foTeifl^'**' 
llinguage study of value after graduation. The present writer heid it 
8aid frequently, in his conferences with those who epope^^'jn' IW 
investigation, that in earfier times, modem foreign languages wera 
taught withput much reference to their use_ after g^radim'tlon,' wjdli' 
m later yeare teachers of these languages haVe kept ip view the 
nhood thflkt their stildents* would neod t6 read to '^peak or tin iyi/iio 
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tho languagea after leaving high school or college. It was thougl^t 
advisable, then, to classify our data in order .to deterniine whether 
graduates in earlier classes more generally than graduates of later 
classes have found modern foreign langui^os of value after gradu' 
ation. Table 5 shows the results of classifying testimonies bj^Iasses,- 
without regard to the amount of time spent in ‘study or thS^nstitu* 
tion in which the study was pursued. No data are presented for 
Spanish since they were too fragmentary for early classes to have any 
significance. 


Table 5 . — Tettimony of eorreiporidcnla regardiny polue of foreignAanguoge study, 
compared by daeaeSf without aiatinclion aa to amount of time devoted to atudy or aa 
to inatitHtiona in which the language waa pur:nted ‘ 
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\ > KipUnmtItm of TMf 5.^Ro«(l UilB m follows: Ml oorresnoodBriU who graduAtod In Ibe dm of 
IW hftd studied Freorb for ti leost 3 years In hltb schools or In cxrilejze; 318 of tbia number, or 88 per oeot» , 
•Ute thAi the study of Freneh hAS been of vnlue unoe KrAilunUon, while 13 per cent sey ihat U bas not heco 
of TAlue. Four hundred Aorl eleTf o, or M per cent of the 4Q1 oorrMpobdoota In the elm of 1009 wbo bed 
itndled OermAD, stAtt tbAi the study bu been of taIua. DlmJliirly, reed the perceolAgee of correspnodenli 
In the TAfloQS dems who hAve found French of OertOAU of vnJueor who stnle thAt it lias not been of taIui^ 
The fBAder should note that the dllTcrBaoes among graduaLoa of dlffaeDt dasM are not Impreeslye aod 
leellF not lipil&cant. 
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An examination cf tho table will show that there is no striking 
difference in the extent to which graduates in earlier as compared 
with those in later classes think the study of modern foreign lan- 
guages has been of value. A slightly larger percentage of the grad- 
uates in the class of 1918 think tho time spent in tho study of French 
baa been of value than is true of the graduates in the classes of 
1903, 1908, or 1913; but the difference is not large enough to be 
r^arded as of great importance. With respect to German, a 
atnaller percentage of the graduates in* the class of 1908 have found 
the language of value than is true of the graduates in other clas.ses; 
but it is the same with German as with French — the graduates in 
darlier as compared with those in later classes do not differ mark- 
^y in their estimate of the value of modern foreign-language study, 

, Titiimony of eorreopondents regarding value oj foreign-language etudy, 
compared by localitiea vrUhout distinction ae to amount of time devoted 
io Hudy or aa to inatiiuiiona in which (he language waa pursued . — Dur- 
ing ihe course of our investigation, it was frequently asked, "Do the' 
graduates of high schools or colleges in pne section of the counti^, 
think that modem foreign-language atudy is valuable in larger pnf;; 
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^rtioDs than do the graduates of schools and colleges in other sectioiia 
,'of the country?” There is a widespread popular belief that in the 
, eastern section of the country modem foreign languages are regarded 
Dore highly than they are elsewhere) and one hears it said frequently 
That foreign languages are better taught in eastern schools and coQeges 
than in southern, northern, or western institutions. It was thought 
advisable to determine whether our data would throw any light on 
this matter, and so the testimonies were classified so as to show 
whether there wore sectional difTcrences in respect to the extent to 
which value was ascribed to modern foreign-lan^age study. Corre- 
spondents from States east of Huffalo and north of \laryland Were 
grouped into an eastorn section. States so.uth of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi wore grouped into a southern section. States north 
of the Ohio, between New York y the Misaisaippi, were gro^tped 
into a northern section. The correspondents from the remaining 
States were grouped into a western section. The data were treated’ 
without regard to the amount of time which correspondents had 
devoted to language study, to the class in which they bad graduated, 
or to the institutions in which the study had been pursued. Table 6 
preaente the data relating to this matter. An examination of the * 
table will show th.at correspondents from Southern States Irotify that 
they hove found modem foreign languages, both French and Oennan, 
of value in a slightly larger proportion than is tme of the correspond- 
ents from Castera States) in Oennan the percent^e' is large enough 
to be significant, but the difference is unimportant in French. Cor- 
respondente from Western States ere considerably behind those from 
Southern and Eastern States in respect to'th^'alue which they attach ' ' 
to the study of French) but tliis is not the in respect to German. 
Curiously enough, correspondents from Northern States are aignii- 
cantly behind those from Southern and Western States in the value 
which they attach to the study of German. Nine per cent more df 
^ our correspondents in Southern than in Western States have found 
French of value, and this difference is sufficiently large to be of some 
significance. The relatively low percentage of our correspondents in 
Northern and Eastern States who say that they have found German 
of value warrants further inquiry in the effort to explain the situation. 

One would expect that German would be found %of greater value in 
the northern section of the country than elsewhere, because of , the 
large proportion of Oerroan-speaking people in tiiia section. 
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• T istimonif toTTttpondejU^ regarding value oj joreigndangmgt etudy, 
'Compared Iry coOegee without dkiinetion as to amount oj time devoted » 
‘Otvdg.—Thme who'cooperat^ in this investigation naked rather (ri- 
quently during the progress of the work, ‘‘Do the graduates' of somi 
.of tlie eoliege»«nd universities place n higher valne upon moderh 
foreign-language study than do the graduates of other institutionst” 
iln order to secure an answer to this question, colleges and univereiti* 
•representative of the. Various types throughout the country wot 
eeJet^ted and testimonies from the graduates of these institutions we»fe 
•hlassili^ so as to shovT whether there were any significant difforenCo 
among fhepi in respect to the value assigned to foreign-language study. 
Table 7 presents the results of this classification. In treating th^ 
data no regard was paid to the amount of time devoted to foreig^ 
■Inngfuage study.. An examination of the table will show some sig^ 
nifioant diff^new in raspect to the pro|>ortions of graduates of tbi 
diflferbnt in^itutions who testify that they* have found forel^ 
language study of value. It should be mentioned, however, that th#^ 
inumber of coimspondents from certain institutioqaj|uch qkWahasfl, 
Texas, Bates,’ University of Kansas, and Biyn 
i^at much reliance can not be placed flpon thTmuros from tbo^ 
initltutions. Keeping -this fact in mind, it can bb seen tbat all life 
graduates! of Wabash, Bates, Smith, Holyoke, Vaissar, Syrsot^ 
Biyn Mawr, and Brown say that the study of French, has proved to 
be of value since graduation, till the graduates of Vassar, *Biyb 
hdawr, and Vanderhdt say that the study of Oeniian has proved to 
be of value. Approximately 9 out oMO of the graduates of Wesleyan,' 

• Harvard, Princeton, Vanderbilt, ihe University of Missouri, the Uni* 
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ptMichigao, the Univeroity of Minnesota, CoU^ of the ^tjy 
lif New York, and Uie Univereity of Wiscoosin testify that the study 
^ French has been of yalun. *A pomparatlyely small peroeAts|re,of 
diegradpa^ of the University of Cali/ornia,.tihe Univeraity'of Kansas, 
Tufts College, the University Tennessee, and the University of 
Ts-^ss have found the study pf French to be of value. -Taking coJJsgds 
tU)d universities together, a somewhat smaller proportion) of i the 
graduates have found German to be of value, than » true of French. 
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^ corrtipofidtnii regarding valu€ cd fortign'danguagt situly, 
^ eomrparrd k// eolUges trilAatU disiinrtion <u to amoiml oj (imo aewottm to iiudg^ •• 
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Ttsiimpny^ of Harvari pmdaofsr.'— Prof. J. WarshaW, of the Unlvee^ 
Ity of Missouri, addressed an inquiiy in 1926 to 669 members of tht 
clsM of 1900 of -Harvard College, asking them to state whetheM^bey 
Mieved that the amount of time whioh they had devoted to modeitl 
foreign Janguagee; was well spent.. ' He received 260 r«M>dliSes;Mn(Tlii 


IS2 oioiMt) or uonmat 'ttfkoMli .t^ouAOB 

preBent writor has been permitted to examine Uie data in an 
iiahed manuscript.) Some of those who gave twtimony had atudidi 
languages in preparatory schools but not in college. Others had 
sued the languages in college but not in preparatory schools. StiO 
others bad pursued them in both preparatory schools and in coU^jS 
Professor Warsbar has not tabulated his data'so that we can coo* 

' pare the testimony of correspondents according to periods of tints , 
spent in study in pre^ratory school as distinct from college. He ha 
grouped reeponsee as a whole without regard to the amount of Udm* 
hia correepondents devoted to, or in what institutions they puraued, 
foreign languages. On this basis he has found that 94.35 per cant 
of those who gave testimony in i^ponse to the question, “Was tbs' 
time devoted to language study well spent?” voted in the affimiativa 
The reader should note that Professor Warshaw's fitidings are sub* 
standaliy the aame'aa* those recorded in Tables 2, 3, 4a, 46, and 4s, 
though the percentage of his correspondents voting in the affirma- 
tive is slightly, but only slightly, smaller than the percentage of our 
cormpondents who had pursued foreign languages in both high 
school and college to the extent of two years or more. 

Testimony oj joumalista. — A. S. Stone, secretary of the Ass<Kiatioo 
of American Schools and Departments of Journalism, undertook aa 
inveatigation recently to determine whether graduates of the count 
in journalism in colleges throughout the conptry were making nil 
of the fbrei^ languages they bad studied, and whether they believed 
that tbs time devoted to such study was well spent. Mr. Stone bai 
not organized his data so th'alT it is possible to fsU precisely whit 
proportion of lus correspondents voted ^rmatively in response te 
Iris questions, but inferences may be drawn from their opinions te 
>to whether they bad devoted too much, or too little, of just, the 
right amount of time to foreign*! angii age study. He received 768 
testimonies from correspondents. Eighty- two of them said tbe;^ 
had devoted too much lime to the study of foreign langnageB is 
preparation for journalism. Four hundred and fifty-two said that 
the work in foreign languages had been tpo brief, while 224 testified 
that they had had just the right amount of foreign-language study. 
Mr. Stone has reproduced comments made by his correspondenti,' 
Thirty-six of them aaid that the study of modem foreign 'janguagei 
.was a wastb' of time; 08 remarked that, while they could not maltf 
any direct use of what they had gained in foreign languages, thd 
study was beneficial iP “other ways”; 60 declared they had felt no 
.need for foreign-language study; and 24"said that* such study was of 
’'seobndary importance.” Two said that foreign Jimgu age shouiil 
imt be made a part of tha curriculum, in jourhalism; 30 declared th# 
they could have used mofip'fdrragn 'language than they had a(iquiri4| 
20 claimed i^t they had to sacrifica valuable apd needed work hr 
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Aigluh m order to meet the lenpunge reqwiremente; and 22 testified 
Ait Latin is more ?aluable in journalism than a modem iai^af^. 
Mr. Stone reports many other comments, but they do not illumine 
(be problem that we are concerned with here, so that it will not be 
desirable to comment further on his .data." 

Tf^mor^j/ of engineers.— lu an investigation of engineering educap 
(ioo, conducted by the Society for the Promotion of EiOgineerin^ 
Bducatidh, data were secured from giaduatee of engiheering courses 
. regarding their opinion of the relative vall^ of the various subjects 
Aey pureued in their college course. Testimonies, m far* as they 
relate to modem foreign languages, are presented by H. P. Ham- 
mond, associate director of investigation, in a reprint from the 
Journal of En^neering Education, New Series, Vol. 17, No. 1, Sep- 
tember, 1926. On page 76 of the reprint Mr. Hammond saya; 

Related to the topiej}! oultural 'studies Is {be matter ol modem foreigo 
angusgos Reference has already been made to the steady kaa of ground 
thioh tbey have suffered This is strikingly shown by Figure 5, page 664, of tba 
June. 1926, number of the Jnumal of Engineering Eduoatioo. At preaeot 
sonsiderably fewer than half of the colleges require foreign languages either for 
sdmii^on or for graduation; but 48 per cent require them for admission, and 
but 32 per coni for. graduation, these 6gures being approximate. 

T^e teachers were requested to give^lheir opinions as to the desir- 
..bility of including modem foreign-language study in the curriculum. 
Mr. Hammond presents the questions asked and trfe implies made, as 
follows: ' \ 

(l; •• Are modern loraign languages m now Uugbt of suffloient value av^^urefy 

wHural subjects to warrant tbeir tiiolusion in eogineering ourrioulaf'' '* Yes*' 

36,6 per cent. *‘No*'— 73.4 per cent. 

(2) “ If your answer to the Above Is ‘ No, ’ please sUte whether you believe 

it Is practicable so to adapt the teaching of modern languages as to warrant * 
disir inclusion in engineering curricula as purely cultural subieots7" “ Yes" — 
36.9 per cent.' "No" — 73.1 per cent. 

(3) "Please indicate in which, if any, of the ouirioula modem foreign languages 
M DOW taught should be included from tbe point of view of their practical or tool 
nlue. " 

M) " Please Indicate io which, if any, of the curricula modern foreign languages. 

If given sufRoieht time and appropriate treatment, should be included from the 
point of view of their piactical or tool value." 

Answers to the last two qumtions were rather hard t6 interpret since leas than 
bolf of the tea<*ors. expressed themselves, but it seems clear that only In the 
rere of chemical engineering, and possibly li mining engineering, is there any 
oefinito mdicatioo given of the desirability of their Incluaion.' 

-Graduates are equaUy clear on the matter. In answer to a queeUon regaiding 
•wbjects of tbe curriculum ebosidered of the least value, they named modem 
weign languages nearly twice as often as any other ‘subject In answer to another 
qnmUon, they named modem foreign languages as the division of the curriculum 
WjJch should be reduced in favor of additional training In economics. 

members of the engineering soeieties- have also registered their views on 
lia matter, 84.6 per cent believing that tbe inclusion of modem foiwign i— i r-^ g-T 
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li Juatified by their oaltuial Talue, end 06.0 per oeni bdteirlng ihei It Ii |4 1 
Approximetely 66 per cent sUtod that they had uaed their knowiedfe-of fon^ 
languages little or none io their business or pro/esaional aetivlUea. ^ ' 

Id the words of one college^ president, the battle of modem languagos ii^ j|a • 
enginwring curricidum appsara to have been fought and lost - • 

In Bulletin No. 8 of the Invostigation of Engineering Education, 
there are presented the results of a study of a group of eleetrio^ 
engineering graduates. Responses to a questionhaire were receirtd ‘ 
from 884 correspondents. One of the questions naked related to the ; 
subjects pursued in college which were regarded as unessential in m 
engineering education. Two hundred and sLxty-one of the 884 wha ' 
gave testimony said that modem foreign langQages were unessentiiL 
In commenting upon the returns, Iho bulletin states (p. 16); , j 

AppAToatly there is only one subject of the enKinocring curriculum, nsmclj, 
modem foreijm lAngungcs, upon which any subsUiitial nunilxr of graduatei 
agree. In this respect, the itnuUs of the Ela Kappa Nu study are in acconi 
with othfer similar Inquiries. Tlio Ela Kappa Nu alumni also agree with 
graduates in general as to the importance of other subjects, since no surest 
except foreign languages is mentioned by any considerable nurobe-r. *' 

In a bulletin Issued in Juno, 1926, by the Society for the Promotioi 
of Engineering Education there are shown the contposite results of 
studies of engineering education conducted by the American Socie^ 
of Electrical Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. On pagoi 
of this bulletin the following data are presented; i 

oriwiowa or CNoiNBBas as to thb raorEsaioNAL and-coltdral talobs of 
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Extent to which modern foreign langusgcs have been used in businoas or pn- 
fessional aetivitlcs; 
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Do Those Who Mace PursueJ Modem Foreign Languages in High 
' School or in CoQege Read New Material in the Original ^ia 
' Criuluaiiort? 

j Id planning our mvestigation, it was thought to be of special im- 
portance to learn directly from those who pursued foreign languages 
in high school, or in college, or in both, whether or not they acquired 
such a mastery of the languages, or had become so much interested 
in the literature therein, that they read the languages in the original 
after ^aduation. The investigators were aware, of course, that it 
would not bo ^sosaihle to determine with a high degree of precision ' 
whether those who gave testimony did or could read literature in a 
foreign language understandingly, appreciatively, or readify. There 
was no standard which the investigators could utiliao in measuring 
the accuracy of*a correspondent’s opinion of his efficiency in.read- 
bg a foreign language in the original. The boat that we could do 
was to depend upon each correspondent's judgment as to whether 
he had actually read any now material in a foreign language since 
he left high school or college. 

f It was indicated in Chapter II th/it the present writer made an - 
attempt to run a check on the validity of the testimony of his corns* 
tpondenis regarding their views of the value they had derived from 
the pursuit of foreign languages, . An effort was made to run a check' 
also on the validity of their testimony 'regarding their ability and 
their interMt in reading a foreign language in the original. Personal 
oonferenoes w(ere held with some of those who said they had read 
lew material in the original since graduation from high school or 
college. The results of those conferences lead the writer to believ# 
that correspondents who had read, even superficially, any foreign 
language material in the original since graduation would not fail to 
mention the fact. It is improbable that many, if any, of our oorre^' 
spradents who had read some material in the original since gradua- 
tion would report that they had not read anything if they believed 
they bad hot read it understandingly, appreciatively, or readily. 

If they had worked through 50 or 100 pages qf reading, even supor- 
ficially and with much effort, they would report that they had read 
the language in the original. . ■ 

^ A further point should bo ‘^mentioned here by way of applying 
oiteiia to the value of (testimonial data regarding reading in foreign 
I languages since graduation from high school or coll^. In the oen- 
jkrences which the writer held with soma of those wko bad. given 
27 — ^ 35 
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tMlimonj in response to our inquiries, it bocsme apparent that eoiia> 
apondents arc predisposed toolniui abilitQrip reading a foreign langusfi' 
because of tlie prestige which is generally attached to such achioi> 
meni. Probably there is a more or less well-defined belief ip mof^' . 
oomniuniiioe that one who can road in a foreign language posscva 
ability ani^ has acquired culture of a higher order than one who ctt 
road only in his own language, no matter what else ho can do or 
what knowledge he possesses. The writer found in his conferences' 
with subjects that some of them at any rate shared, marginally K 
not aTplicitly, the traditional view that mastery of a foreign Ian* 
guage denotes a higher type of culture than attainments in any other 1 
^^field. Undoubtedly this would play a rAle in affecting some resp4>nsei | 
to the question, "Have you read any foreign language in the 
original?" 

Ttstimony oj catuUdaUs for the Ph. 2?. deffree . — One further matter 
relating to the weighting of testimonial data should be mentioned b 
passing. Experience nnth candidates for'the Ph. D. degree has shown 
that as a rule those who have pursued foreign languages in hi^ 
school and during their undergraduate course in college need to 
make special preparation for the doctorate examination in inj 
mo«lcm foreign language, ftata secured hy Dean John F. Manahad 
in an investigation of motiorn foreign language requirements for 
academic degreea indicate) that in most colleges candidatea for ths 
doctorate degree are require*! to pass an examination in two modem 
foreign languages at least one year before the de^tree is awarded. 
The mode of procedure in and the content of this examination vary 
greatly in different inatittitions; but in all of them a candidate k 
expected to he able to rea*l, with a fair degi^ of facility, at least 
two modem languages. Farther along in thw chapter, some ef 
Denn Manahan'a figuroa will bo presented and compa^ with ihois 
that appear in our tables; but it may be remarked here that it is a 
fair inference from the datn, taken in connection with the comments 
of correspondento, that candidates for the Ph. D. degree rwrely tf 
ever >opend upon the mastery of foreign languages which they a<h 
qulred in high school or in the undergraduate course in college to 
c-arry them safely through their examination in foreign languages 
for the doctorate. The present writer has questioned a number of 
candidates for the Ph. D. degree. who had completed their forolgo 
language examination or who were preparing for it, and there ws(i 
not one interviewed who did not state that he was goropelled to 
make special preparation for the examination. It msy be remarked 
that candidates for the doctorate who have satisfied modem languagt 
requirements are jubilant and consider that they have passed a 
crisb. Apparently a candidate for the Ph. D. degree rarely if etsf 
takes hJa examination in the reading of modem foreign languages 
a matter of course, confidently as he might take an examination l| 
the reading of hb native tongue. 
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. Ih 'p^piU »p^ hate tiudied d modem foreign lanfuoffe in high tdiocl 
•aiy read the Utngvage in the original after graduationf—Then am 
piY«ivat«d in Tabl« 8 daU showing how much, if any, mstsrial had 
been read in the brigin4l in. foreign languages by our cormpondenta 
after graduation from high school. Sixty-nine per cent of those who 
had pursued French for two years in the high school have not read 
anything in the original since graduation. Sixty per cent of thoaa 
who had studied it for thrM years and 37 per cent of the fdur- y jWk 
^up have not read anything in the original since graduation. Them 
situation is seen less favorable in respect to Qennan. Soventy-nins ^ 
per cent of the two-year group, 74 per cent of the throe-year group, 
and 07 per cent of the four-year group have read no raaterinl sines 
|gStiuatiun. A still larger percentage of those who pursued Spanish 
in high school have road nothing in the original since graduation. 

If the reader is interested and will examine Table 8 in detail,- he will 
have no difficulty* in noting the percentage of our correspondents 
who have read va^ing amounU of material in the original ainca 
graduation from high school. It will be spparont, even upon s 
tupcrficial exsmination of the table, that only a amall percentage 
of pupils in any of the high-school groups have reed any language 
in the original aince graduation. If should be noted, though, that 
the “percentage of those who report tliat they have road no material 
docroases according as the amount of lime devoted to the study of 
the l^guage increases. This is very marked in tho case of French 
and Spanish, but not ro marked in respect to German. 

Taslk ttf corretpondml$ rtht had puraiMvt French, Grniuin, or ■ 

in At^A erMeol on/y r«fordiny numArr nf paper of ntv meUeriat read in 
lAr orighmu finer graduation ' 
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Do pupm who Aaw stiidUd modem foreiffn language in coQege dnfy 
• r^d tile language in the original after graduationt— There are preaeotad 
in Table 0 data showing the amount of materia) read in the origin^ 
by those who had studied modem foreign languages in college on^yi 
. The situation is niore favorable for the college than for^the high* 
school^group. Of the two-year college group, 65 per cecot report that 
. they have read no material in French, 61 per cent' have ro^ no 
material in Gorman, and 52 per cent have read nothing in Spanishi 
Of the three<year group, 41 per cent have read nothing in French/ 
63 per cent nothing in German, and 43 per csht nothing in Spanish. 
Only 40 per cent of those who have pursu^ French for four yeaw 
in allege report that they have read no material since graduation^ 
while 67:6 per cent report that ihey have read nothing iii German) 
and 62 per cent that they have read nothing in Spanish. A detailed 
'examination of Table 9 will show that a some>nhnt larger proportion 
of college than of high-school graduates have read varying amounts 
of material in the original since graduation; but even in college, about 
46 per cent of the three college groups taken together have read 
nothing in French since graduation, 57 per cent have read* nothing 
in German, and 49 per cept have read nothing in Spanish. . 

"^**j[** ®/ c^e»pondeni$ who had puraued French, German, or Spare- 
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Do pupUe who have studied tnodem foreign languages both in high 
school and in coOege read the languages in the original after gradud^> 
tiont In Tables lOo, 106, and 10c are presented data showing to’i 
what ext^t i^rrespondents who have pursued modem foreign lait;/ 
^ages both in high school and in college have read mtterial in thda 
original languages since graduation. The percentages in these glriuplt 
who testify that they have read n^ material are, viewed as a whole,;. 
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tlun. they ere for the college or high*-sohcol.group€u tekai 
Waretebf. A combination pf four years in high school and thite 
yearn in cpllege gives the beat record lb Frenoh^ while one year in high 
school and four years in college gives the beet record in Oermail. thb 
cases are 80 few in Spanish that the data are not dependable. Iltehould 
he Doted that the situation in'Frenph is considerably better «i*«n itJaihi 
penman, though the proportion of those who have' not iead anything 
in the original is larger for both languages than one wOuVl eicpedt; 
hU iJuy dtst/’esatn^fy $o for Qervton. Forty-four per cent of 'the 
subjects who have had eight years of German, (four yeaw m high 
school and four years in college) and 62 per cent of those t^ho have 
pursued the languago“for five years (four in high school ami one in 
college) testify that they have read nothing in the language since 
graduation. 

.Table \Qa.—Te»timony of correMvondentt who had punued FRENCH in hick 
tcnool and tMtgt regarding number of pagea of neut tnaierial read tn oHaMal 
ttnee graduation ^ 
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^ ® Oeni^. Forty-four per cent of our eorrespondaoti arbo tiad aludled 0«w 

w*Wiif lo taniuBgoiOf 6 ymrt my U« »h*y h*?i ^ 

Testimony of corrta'pon^nis regarding the reading of neiD material %n 
(he original eince gradvation, cornered by claeaes without diatinction 
«mowTd of Hme devoted to language study, aa to number of pageai 
r(^or aa to inaiiiutiona in which the language tms pursued . — It eeemp^ 
.to those who participated in thb investigation that it would be 
worth while to discover, if possible, whether those who -had studi^ 
foreipi langu^es in high school or in college 26 years ago read 'mate^ 
nal in the original more generally than do those who had studied^ 
the language.raore recpptly. So t^e ,teatim<my.,of .pui: ^opwaanpiu^^ 


aBO ISAOIKO t>f LANOUAan * '^Pl 

nta WAS treated BO'*as to show coreparisons between the ^aduatidi ., 
‘o£ the Tarioua olasses in regard to the frequency with which 
itay that they have read material in the original. It was not thought 
'iihportant to distinguish between those who studied foreign languages 
in hi gh Bchoql as compared with those who studied them in college; 
rand it was found impracticable to make a record of the varymg 
nshounta of material read in the original. If a correspondent said 
that he had read ony material in the original, whether 25 pages or 
‘2,500 pages, his testimony was set down in the afRrmative; and no 
ai^unt was taken of the institution from which he had graduated. 

Tabli 106. — Tetlimany of eorrerpondtntt who had purmttd GERMAN in 
ti. aekfiol BBd coUefO regardinf number of pages of new material read in the ongin<d 
. $iHc» graduation ■ 
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Table 10c. — Testimony of correspondents who had pursued SPANISH tnAi^t 
$ehool and college regarding numW’ of pages of neic material read fn the oriQ\n<d 
since gradvaiion ' 
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* ' Tftbld 11 premnts data showing whether there are any ugnificanft 
differoncee in the proportion of oar correspondents in the^varioua 
elasses who say that they have read material in the original. An 
examination of the table will show that the graduates of any one 
class do not have an 'important or significant advantage over the 
graduates of any other class. The class of 1903 is 4 per cent in the 
lead of the class of 1908, 5 per cent.in the lead of 1918, and 7 per cent 
in the lead of 1913 in respect to the frequency with which eotre* 
spondents say that they have read material in the original ahioe 
graduation. The situation is substantially the same in German as 
in French; but the lead which the clans of 1903 has over other clasaee 
is not of much if any significance. Some of the inveetigaton who * 
were engaged in working on this problem thought that the older 
graduates would«be more inclined than the more recent ones to say 
that they had read material in the original even though the amount 
had been negligible. A more probable explanation of the lead which 
the class of 1903 has over other classes is that 26 years ago fewer sub* 
jccts were studied by pupils in high school and in college; and greater • 
importance was attached to linguistic study then than is true to-day, 
or than was true 10 years ago. The graduates in earlier classes 
were probably encouraged and even urged more than the graduates 
in later clasps to read foreign languages for mental discipline and 
for culture. 


TasiW 11 . — TfMimony of eorreaponderUs reyariiing the rt^diny of new maieritU in 
tkewriffinal since gradnation, compared by classes wiihoul distiruiion as to amounl 
of (tme devoted to language study, as to number of pages read, or as la institutions 
in which the language was pursued ^ ^ 
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■ StplsMthn tf TteMt tl.—Besd thii table In the mats war m Table 5. baepiai la min «l ‘uat the 
hwela relate la rea<Uncmal(;^.alioUMorlfliialitooegia(liatleo7 « 


Testimony of corrupondents regarding the reading iff new materiai 
in the original aince graduation, compared hy loealitUe wiihoui dietinlou 
Hon as to amount of time, devoted to language study, <u to number pf 
payee read, or as to inetUutions in which the language woe pweuedLr^lb 
was pointed out in the preceding chapter' that there is a wideepretd. 
popular belief that modem foreign languages are esteemed motli 
highly and used more frequently in Eastern than in other ’dtaUe,"- 
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During the progrMS of this inTOstigation it was decided that H 
be srortl^ the 'trouble to classify our data in order to show whetUf 
oOrreepoDdenta living in one section of the country read material is 
the original more generally than .those living in other seoUoRiif 
Aocordinglyy oorreapondents were grouped in Eastern, Southeli^ 
Northern^ and Western States, following the plan describe in tbf 
preceding ebapter; and the data regarding the extent to'whioh mats* 
rial was read in the original were classified on the basis of these sea> 
titmal groupings. '■ ;• 

•( TaUe 12 shows the status of each section in respect to the testi» 
mony of oonespondents regarding the reading of material in the 
original. It can be seen at a glance that the differences between the 
sections are slight, alike for French and for German. The Southern 
States are slightly in the lead in French, while the Eastern States an 
in the lead in German. The Northern States are behind the othar 
States in both French and German, but not enough behind to warrant 
the conclusion that they are. singularly indifferent to reading of 
modern foreign languages in the original. ' * 

Table 12. — ^TesUmony of correApondenU rqfarding (he rending nf nr\0^ niaierial in 
' thi originnl iinee.gradiiaiiont compared by locfiUtice xvilhnut distindiori as to 
oiruHm^ of time devoted io language otudy^ (w- to number qf pageo read, or as 1$ 

* instUuHoiu in which the language was pursued * 
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. TeBtimony.oj uirre^potidintB regarding the reading oj new materiel 
tt» the original oinet graduation, compared by colleges unthovt distinction 
' as to amount qf time devoted to langitage study, or as to number oj pages 
road.r—Do gr^uates of certain colleges or universities road material ' 
in the original more generally thftQ is true of other colleges or uni* ■ 
.^arehdee. Table 13 presents an answer to this qoesfion. Bryn’ 
Mawr'is in the lead in respect to French. All the fivd'graduates ol 
Bryn'Mawr report that they have read material in the original id 
Fremilv' but only three of the five frmn Bryn Mawr have read any 
Amteonat in tiie. original in German. The number of graduate from 
Bryn Miawris of course oot largo enough to yield very reliable daini 
van' graduates of Harvard bad Audiod Fren^^ and 78 pat 
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as 


jNnti9f this aiunber report that they have read matedal ih th^orig^al. 

Sixty-one graduates of Harvard had studied Oenhan and'72 ^er cenit 

fay that they hfve read material in the original. Welledey ia-elose 

to Harvard in respect to reading French in the original;, but it te very 

far behind in respect to Gennan.'* Vassar, Brown, Pikncet!on,'nnd 

the University of Missouri rank high in' respect ^ reading tnater^ 

in the original in French; but Princeton is at the bottom ’ of the 

of colleges and universities in respect to the reading of German 'is 

the original. Not one of the graduates of the Unlveiaity of Teka^ 

who had studied French reports that he has read, any matfria^ in 

the original, and only 22 per cent have read anything in German, li 

can bo seen at a glance that there v wide variation among thd colleges 

and universities ih respect to reading materiaf in the original, alQtn* 

in German and in French. ... ' , s . . ^ J 

. . ^ ^ ^ 

Tadi.e 13 . — T^Umonj/ of correMpondenU rtgardinf thB reading of new malerial 
the original since gradualiorr, compared by colleges without distinction a$ t0 
amount of time demoted to language study^ or as to num6ar of pages read * " 
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. Profusflor Boy, of New York Uni varsity, recently .published in' 
School and Society, volume 25, pages bS-^, the res aits ot on mvMti* 
gation lelating to tha jsxtent.to which modami foreign languagaa 'io« 
■aad as tools of rasearoh by eondidatea for the Ph.'Di degree in adiicaM 
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iion« and ■ few paragrapha pertinent to our inquiry may be quotii I 
here. Profeesor Bay Bays: ,/ I 

’• 'naditlonallj, a reading Icoowledge of French and German waa required of al 
Mdidatea for the doctorate. Teachers €k>Uege, Columbia Uuirermty, hw : 
aboUahed thla general rule and now requires that each candidate show by ««riiini»^ 
tlon a Mtiafaotory maaiery of the toola of research actually needed In the proparv 
tloo o<-hia dbaertatlon. These toola of research are aomellmea the foreign laii. 
gukgea: French, German, lUUan, Spanish, etc.; aometlmoa statiatles; somellmhi 
a knowledge of law,. or other apodal research equipment. ' 

We have examined the dieaertatiooa publiabed aa the Teachers College Cotv- 
trlhuUons to Education tp aee what toola of rohearcb were used in their prepaxv 
tfon. We selected this particular body of material because It la presumably 
tkpreaentatlvo of the types of dissertations that are being prepared in the gradualo ! 
aehoola of our country and because It affords a aainplc of very aatiafactory sUa. 

We examined the 211 volumes of the series that have been published to data 
(August 1, 1926), and cast oqt seven of these because they are not Teachen 
College dlaaertationa. 

A sununary of our findinga shows a considerable variability in the toola actually 
■ needed In the preparation of particular research studies, Of tbc'204 dlaaertationa 
Included in ihll study, 49, or 24 per cent, employ foreign languages; 132, or 66 
per cent, employ statistics; and 45, or 22 per rent, employ, neither foreign laa> 
guages nor statistics. It will be noted tliat these percentages total aoiiiewliat 
more than JOO, since a few of the researches employ both foreign laiiguam 
and statistics. 

Our 6ndlnga show also a marked shift from foreign languages to atalistica as 
research Inltruments. Dividing Into halves the 22-year span during which., the 
Teachers College Contributloos to Education have been published, lye get a 
view of the very notable decrease In the use of foreign languages and the coris- 
ipoodlng Increase in the use of statistic, The following peresutages show the 
extent of this movement: Employing foreign languages (1905-1916), 38 pir 
cent; (1916-1920), 16 per cent. l:^ploying statistics (1905-1015), 41 per cent; 
(1016-1926), 78 per cent. Employing neither foreign languages nor statistics 
(1906-1916), 80 per cent; (4916-1926), 18 percent. 

The change can be fairly sununaris^ by saying that during the last 11. yean 
there has been approximately ono-hglf as much use of foreign languages and 
approximately twice aa much use of statistics as in the prcccoding 11 yean. 
Now approximately one disseriatioo in six employs the foreign languages and 
approximately four out of five employ atatistloa. 

Do tho$e vho hold the doctorate degree read foreign languages in the 
originalt— Recently, aa stated earlier in tliis chapter, Dean John F. 
Manahao undertook an inveBtif^ation relating to the foreign-language 
requirements (or academic degrees.. He sent a questionnaire to 
the administrative officers of 25 American universities,* asking for 
information regarding the practice of those mstitutioos in requiriof 
a reading knowledge of foreign languages of candidates for the Ph. D, ' 
.degree, ^me of the data received from this questionnaire dt> not 
especially concern us here, though it should be said that all the 
inatituUona from which testimony was secured require a candidate to 
show a reading knowledge of at least., two foreign languages before tlis 
Ph. D. degree may be conferred upon him. Dean Manahaii's data, 
which the present writer has examined in an unpublished manuscript, 
indioate that standards ofmasteiy of a language differ in different 
ioatitutionsi sol that i» is not possible to detennino whether or not 
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universiticsB require a facile or only a superficinL ra mif p g 
foreign language^ for the doctorate degree. Thtf 
examining candidates varies with different institutional, 
and it is no^ inconceivable that some of them accept a rather aphwoii* 
eral and examinational (if we may be indulged in the use of the word): 
'mastery of languages in fulfUlment of the' foreign-language require', 
mente for the doctorate degree. 

Dean Manahan addressed an inquiiy to approximately 350 hidden 
' o{ the doctorate d^ree, anking them whether they had read foreign, 
languages in the original since receiving the degree. The data 
received in response to this inquiry bear directly upoh^he problem i 
discussed in this monograph, viz, the poOtecholastio use of modem i 
foreign langutggs. .It will be eerviceable, then, to reptoduoe cmd* 
of Dean Mana^n's tables, showing the extent to which dootore ol 
philosophy read foreign languages in the originalr Table 14 presents ! 
data relating to this matter. Dean Manahan has tabulated hiat 
resf>onsee in three groups: The first 150 responses; the second 150)' 
and the last 50. If the reader will examine Table 14, he will note 
that 62 of the 250 persons giving testimony say that they have read 
DO materiid in an original language since they received their degrea;“ 
44 have rea'd from I to 49 pages; 24 from 50 to 90 pages, and so on.*- 
The median number of pages read per subject varies from 20 in the* 
last group to 85 in the second group; the data are for the French' 
linguage. The data for the Qerrnan language indicate that a some-i 
what larger amount of material was read in the original though it ist 
not impressively large. Dean Manahan did not think it profitable to 
work out tables for the Spanish language, eo that we do not know 
what amount of material has been read hy his correepondenta in the. 
original in this language. 

Table 14. — Te*limonif of prrtona u>ko hold the doctorale degree regarding the nvm5«r 
of page* of neto mattnal read tn FRBtfCU in On original einee tlii deetareiU 
wu secured (from Manahan) > ^ 
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'■'Aire foreign langHogea rea4 in the original ly '»cAokf<f-^DQ^ 
Mhhiifaan tiidudea,>ia'hi8 unpiibUshed niamncript a chapter pr e p a ia^ 

. l>y Dh'L. V. Bwcktonj ih ^hicfa are presented data derived from.ai 
aUidy of ffiteut-to ^vhtch modem foreign languages are read faj' 
mien in important academic positions in 35 leading univereitiea sad 
of (he United States who hold the doctorate degrM. Uoi 
received 230 teatiinonios from persons engaged in scholarly work to* 
educa^ooal iostituUona. Doctor Buckton has tabulated hia data • 
to show how his subjects are distributed among the various depart' 
nu»ta in ‘the colleges and universities from which ha secured -testi«i 
He asked his emrospondente to state the amount of foreign- 
langtrage material which they had read in the original during 'the 30* 
days preceding the date of giving testimony. The figur^ in Table 
fJV show the number of scholars in each important dopartraeot wha 
bad or had not mad any forngn language in the original, and ih# 
amount >of lime which they tied devoted to the pursuit of foreigi^ 
khgtiig® in high school or college. The reader will note that th«ra 
it wide variation among Bcholan in the different departments in the 
uae which they make of modem foreign languages in their daily workj 
Scholnn in chemistry make larger use of foreign languages than do the* 
Bobolara in any other field. History occapies second place, physioa 
tkAvi place, and education last place. The reader should compart 
, the«e dlata'Urth the data .-presented in the lest column of the tahla^i 
iw which iti* shown to what extent scholars in various departments* 
bad rend intho original maUrial that was available in Engitsh at the 
time at which the reading in the foreign language was done. It will 
be noted that all the scholars in geology read in the original only 
• material that was not available rn English. Only 8 per cent of Uie 
materia] read by the chemjs(s|Was nvailnhlo in English, whilo 56 per* 
cei^t of the material read by scholars in education could have been 
read in the English language; and so on Urroughout the various' 
departments. • ^ 

' Do those who hold the doctorate degree advise that candidates for the 
master's degree should he held for a rending Icnouiedge of foreign Ian- 
gyagesf — Dean Manahan includes in his manuscript a study by Mwsi 
Boane, of the University of Virginia, in which she undertook to secuiw 
t|ie opinions of those who hold the doctorate degree regarding the 
advisability of requiring candidates for the master’s degree to show;* 
a' reading knowledge of foreign languages. Table 16 presents thf' 
vaults of her inquiry. Sixty-eight 'correepondents in the first ISfl* 
g)t>up advise that a reading knowledge of foreign langu^es should be-* 
rDquired.of candidates for the master’s degree, while 60 advise again^'* 
ii- The remainder of the correspondente give testimony which 
not be intei^ted as either in favor of or opposed to the requirameal 
otarveadin^J^wla^rcHq^ lah^agee foe the master't ddgt^ 
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li the second 150 group, 79 voted in favor of foreign languages 
for the degree, while 54 voted against it. 

4‘J 

TiBLK t6 . — Teiiimony qf Mcholan (u to wheiher or moi iJkep tu^d foad^oiQH la;ncuag$ 
molerial in 0is original during a pgriod of 50 dag$ (from Bucklony 
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^ ErpUnthcn of TlfMe/I.^RMuUhlsUhleairoUows: Oirtof a total of 71 acholM In the department of ad- 
oeation. 11 of the number— 15.9 per cent— report that they had read kirrhcn I anfruaite material inlhendflnal 
' " ' - - ... ;u«||inoDy;fll of the 72-81.7 »r cent— report Lhal 

^ readlne re poh that they 
I doat DO reatfUDt 


scauoo. 1 1 or u>e numoer— lo.a per cent -report trial trie 
dnrln# a period of 30 dayi precciediQf the date^ fivlaif 1 
thif bad oot read any materltJ din4iifihii period. Beri 
bad earned an aearafla ol 83.3 born credit tp foretfa Ian 


Beren sehdlan who bad done readlne repoh that they 
had earned an arariM of 13.3 turn credit Ip fapitfn ianjuafaa, while 83 of iboae who bad dona do rratflini 
ifport ihat they bat^etrned an arerace of 30 0 hours credit— an aTeraan of 8.0 hours more than iboae who 


b^ done rsadlnc. Those who had done readlnp rep^ that 58.1 per cent of tbejreadfnf which they bad 
done In the oci|Tnal was aTallable In IranslAlloo at iba lime the readinjc waa done, ^xnilarlr, n#d the 
tiiUroony of scholars in the rartou^ depart ments. Scholars In chemistry make lamr use of Krapn lan- 


fnsfes than do the achoUif Id any other department: history occuplee second pi Bfip/p^)*tlca third plsceVand* 
edocatioD last pisoe. Only 8 per cent of the msterial read by the che otiata waaaraUabls In BnfU^ 

Mhw Rosno has tahiilatcd the reawons given !>y those who favored 
the requirement of foreign languages, as well as the rettsons given 
liy those who voted in the negative. Table 17 presents a r^tim6 of 
ttasoas given by thosh who would require candidates for the master's 
degree to show a reading knowledge of foreign languages, while 
Table 18 contains a r€sum6 of reasons offered against the require-' 
ment of foreign languages for this degree. * 

Table 16 . — TeMinony of pettont who hotd the doctorate degree in respome to tho 
'queMum, *'/n your opinion, thould a reading knowledge of a foreign language bs 

required for ike maetei^e degree {from Roane) ” ‘ 

Yw (no resBona given) n 

Yet (reasona given) i., 1, * lag 

No (no.reaaonB given) 17 

No (reasonB given) .. 97 

l^pacomnuttal 12 

No data. — ...1. . 5 

Qaalifled affirnativee I 1 22 

• —A 

' trpleeeihnet TM*10.— Reed U>U table aa follows: In • stud; mads br Min Roeos. 147 out oTSOO par- 
ms who Eava tcatlmoor adTiaad that a raadlnf kmwledes abould be reqalrtd of all oand(dstas for the 
■asiar’a decree, wbOe 114 ToCed acalnst ineb a requirement. The ramalner, S9, CBTe teetlmonr wbieti * 
Mid not be Interpreted ai tor or acalnat such arequlnmeai. 
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Ta«lb n.^Rmmm» (n»m by pwmm» Koidiny At ioetorat$ dtgrm tn toror 
requirmmt ol a forman lanffuag* for wtaM«r’$ doffrm (from Roondl 
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.1 

n 


On* iMigiuieB Deeded in adenoe. 

To prepare fbr reaenreb In 

As • menna of reaeareb for the M.-A. defrw.. M 

Tp inoreaae value of maater'a degree. i| 

To provide a liberal cultural education 

To prevent work for degree from being too eaay 

To diatinguiah grad ua tea from undergraduatea 

To furnlab background. 

To oover a aubjeot In all Ita aapeota ... *”I 

To encourage an early maatory of language 

Practical examination in prodcienoy la a good thing to look forward to....» 

To broaden one.......... 

Needed 1 ” " 

Should learn it aa early as poadble ,.C 

Aida in oral and written expreaaioo .... 

Would eliminate half of fooelgn- language requirement for the' doctorate... I 

Would prepare for doctorate 

Would furniah evidence that candidate haa punood aome aubatantial ooum 

during undergraduate career.^. 

Proof of aebolareblp. ....... 

Mental training... 

Would eliminate ao&e not capable of doing graduate work. 


vatpu 

t 

duatHiL 


raBLB 18.— Aaoaona fftrtn by pm-rono koidftnn tk» dedonUo dapres rnnfamrabU w 
<Aa rdptfirmaai td foroipn languagt for At maMtr*t dapret {Jrom JiaSHt) 

Not needed -I.. ....... ...... ....... c> 

Other thinga worth more ...i.. ....... Idl*"** i 

.Tranalatlona can be aepured. 

Would be ooi^ a hurdle of little v^ 

If needed for later atudy, can be then. 

Would reduce the number of gradua 
Would require more labor than preatige Juatifli 

la needed only by apedaliaia in languageel 

No extenaive peruaal of foreign hlerature...._.._.....^._.,..__,,^_ 

Many caodidatea not aufBcienUy intereated and not mature enou^.CIC!! 

Would tend to narrow view and aaorifloc perspective 

Mi^ •tud^nte'With maater'a degree" work with local and imtlonai pi^lenuL 

Reaeareb technique and methoda more needed'tbao iaoguage atudy 

Degree ia enough of faroe without trying to puab it downward 

More in English than anyone can master for graduate degree.......... 

it not already required for bachelor's degree, too much of graduate's work 
would be language 


‘Mxptrnrtion tf TobU tT.-BmA thli Ubl« «oUow»: Amoag nmods gjTan by me r-"rr»- i 

ibuotriOf a rMdlna koowtoO^ ui ■ loroian laofiuaa iqr ■ mMtar'.i 'd^raa. » my Uial ooi 
na ailiKl tar work In art wina: 38 »y tbw It to n a a da d for raaMro h m Uw ftitara,' 6* *y It to naadid 

•'■■■■ di ha Um inaatar’a dama. auntlarly rwd Uw vartooi raaaooa glTwi by dltewit oerr«b»d*ak 

In (ivar oT tba ^oireoMat of a Icakiiu lanxoaea tar iba maKar't <Wiaa. 

. .» .grjitaaartaii w 3toW» /a— Bead tbia tabla In Uw aame way as Tabla 17, fcseptae in taat tba JW* • 

jooa Klyso ia tbls tabla an aasiMi tba iwioincnai^ ol lanlga k* tba mMiw'a da«aa 
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Aoold be required for bacbei<M'’e decree ... — .... ........ ^ 8 

. Amounta to little M ordluArily Uught — .. ' 3 

• ir lo^^eeted in reaeareh, student will go on end get doolor'e degree 8 

lleiter’e degree* denote proflotenoy in n pertieuUr field retber then broed 

■ebolereblp. ...... ... 2 

Afertge greduete student o*n reiid fofeiiiD Ungnage sufficiently well with- 
out this requirement .... ..; 1 

Itiprsstfeable.. ..<^...4^. ............... ..M*......... 1 

Would detract (com Talue of doototate 1 . 1 

Is I few years more there will be oo>^ore maitor’s degrees grants — .... * 1 
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Chapter IV^ i* 

For Whtd Purposes Do Those Who Have Studied Modem Forties 
Languages in ftigh Schooi and in Cotiege Read the Languages in fib 
OriginaJ After Graduation? 


It is widely believed to-day that in the Dnited Statoa we have but 
alight actual need for foreign languages, and the value of studying 
^ them Ls geDcrally regarded as chiefly disciplinary and cultural. The 
majority of our people have apparently taken it for granted that 
whatever is printed originaity in foreign tonguce that might be of 
service to us can sooner or later be read in translation by our people, 
ao that it is not greatly important for us to master foreign languages 
for the purpose of employing them in the pursuit of our businesses or 
professions. 

During the progress of this investigation the writer has received 
expreasions of opinion from many persons regarding the objecUvea 
which should determine the teaching of modem foreign languages in 
our schoob and colleges. In some of these opinions it u stated that 
European peoples should acquire modem languages for the purpM 
of making practical use of them in everyday life, because of the 
intimate relations in business and social intercourse of all the European 
peoples. At the same time, most of those who have expressed their 
views on the matter have said that in our own country we hava 
very little or nothing to do with people who speak foreign languages, 
allowing for exceptions in the case of those who travel extensively 
or who represent America in foreign capitab. One correspondent ‘ 
has expressed the popular belief as follows; 

People who oome here Irom other oouotriee should be eompelUd to aoqulie 
the Enjsiish laoguaae so that they can read it. speak it, and understand It whsa 
It ie spoken to. them. Our people should not be held lor. a knowledge of any 
foreign language in order to carry on bualnees or social relations with the people 
from any foreign nation The learning of a foreign language for daily use does 
not jrleld as high value as aoquiring it for oulturs and for the training of tbs 
mental facilities We should not, then, tesoh modern languages in our seboojs 
end oolteges for the' siwie reasons that they ere taught in pthor places. Osr 
aim should opt look so direetiy at immediate usefulness as ths aim of the Eoir 
* .jish, or French, or Oermans, or Russians, or Italians must da . | 

For what purposes % those who have studied fortig^ languages tt 
high school only read the languages in ihe, original ajt^>^graduatwn.^ 
Thoae who have given teatimonj in this ioveetigatiop, ii^ ceBpoDM 
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lo the iBquii*^ re^rdinj^ parpo^ for which thipy h<»lrr t^enid' te 
ibe*ori|i;iQftl hew mfelctial in any foreij^ lan^uamh, hare appirrhnt^ 
eorrobo^ated the view e.rpre^sed by thh comesfioildeoi t|uor(od'hj tb^ 
preceding paragraph, fn Table 10. the various t>^n><>«hr tnahtihhhd 
by oor correspondents who bad studied foreign languages in ni^ 
' tcbool only are tabulated, such as research, travel, bunneha^onjif* 
oAuoicatiooa, piysent oocupatJon, and persona) "enjoyoxenil* A, total 
of 532 MiT^poadents hau studied Oorman for lv(o yottti lii 
school. Ninety-throe of this number report that,thi(^y tiave.pe^ 
varying amounts of Oerman in the original since grnduafiou| ^ 
these, 21 report that the reading has boon don<^ for raaearch, 14 for 
travel, 10 for business communications, 27 in pursuit o^ pmaeai 
occupation, and 49 for personal enjoy rxienU. hlany of tbp coerpf 
spondents report two or more purposes; some oil tham report 
(hey have read Oernian in the original atnee graduattoo (or.iall the 
purposes mentioned, Tweoty-ono of the group who ihadi siodied 
Gennan for two yeafh in high school etiLle thatilheyihBl^o*ooipla(yad 
the language in r^aroh. It soema improbable that tha attidy of 
Oerman for two yeare in high school would grve aaal&aeat aaeteay 
cf the language so that it could be used for resenreb tn any bni'a 
•uperlicial way. I'm 

Again,. 14 of our two-year high-echool correspondents report that 
they have r<^ German in connection with travoll ft la posidbln 
that a pupil might, after two year^ of study, gain a suffictent kndvd^ 
edge of German, ‘ps taught in'Amertra^ high ’schoola, so that h^ 
could read it Tn order to facilitate his travel through Germany, bdt 
it seems unlikely- that he could read anytlung but very* ^^lightl* 
literature, lb is not probable that be could, after two yeart"of 
study in high school, read historical, political, philosophic, or ecoaomic 
German literature. It is not intended to say that even a super- 
ficial reading knowledge of German would not be of service to one 
who is traveling through the country, but the roader should bear in 
mind that correspondents have no uniform standard by which to 
measure accurately the degr^ of proficiency in a foreign lajiguagp 
which is implied when they state that they have read the language 
in tha original in connection with travel, experience. 

rhe purpose for which moat of our .oorrespondepta have read 
foreign languages in the ori^al is tor '^personal enjoyment.” ft 
will be grantM ikithout comment that this is a worthy purpose. It 
should be poijbted out, however, that the meantng of ”pemonikl epr 
joyment” can not be proctsely stated. It is impoasibie tp.deterosiild' 
from tire cesponses of pur oorrespondenlis whether they derive enjwy^ 
meet from thp rpadiug of a foceign, language principaUy^^t>OpauM of 
the, aeptbctic. qtfeMl’y 9^ language or because pf,.tii etMeiMA’W 
fpcchl eont^t o^.iheir reading* of. beoeoee.pl, ff 
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ma$iei 7 of (he language. Again, ''personal enjoyment” may > meat ' 
(o ,ope ooirespondent complete absorption in his reading while 
Another may mean only partial absorption. The reader ahoul4 
bear.thi^ in mind jn cgtamining the ta|)lQ8 that present data .rplatiM ' 
to the purposes for which our correspondents have read foreign 1^ 
guages in the original. i 

, 't'here ape some signihcant differenc^ in the proportion of oorith 
who had studied French, (jerman,. or Spanish in hi^ 
Mh^l for two, thrfie, or four ye^rs, and who have read onoor 
imother of the languages for purposes of research, travel, business i 
- oommdnlcations, present occupation, or personal enjoyment. It i 
V® hbted, for instance, that 26 per cent of’ our corr^pondente 
tvho had studied French four Kfitm in high school and who report I 
that they have read the language in the original since gradustion i 
have employed it for purposes of research, while only 19 per cent of 
tha fbur>year high<school group in German report that the language 
hae been read for 'this purpose. Since none of our corresponden'tt 
had puivued %>aniah for four years in high school, no report can be 
^ made for this group. It should be noted, further, tha.t a larger peN 
centa^ d( our correepondants read French for personal enjoyment 
than is true of either Spanish or German. Also a larger pereentagt 
read French for present occupation than is ^e of German; the cases 
are so limited in Spanish that the daU umOot signifioant. A^ar« 
wtly, a larger plrcentageo| our correspondents travel in France than 
ip Germany, because the percentage of those reporting that French 
. has been read in the original for purposes of travel is .somewhat 
larger than in the case of German. ' , . 


Tabi.8 of oorre$pondtntt wAo had studied French, Oerman. bf 

' school only regarding the purposes for which they had read anf 

JorNl^ language in the oriinnal ' ’ 
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Fof‘ il^at'pUrpode io iflote trAo hdns thidied foreign lafiguagei 
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foreign languages in college only read the languages in the original 
after graduation are presented in Table 20. It will not be neceesaiy, 
to comment in detail upon the table, since the discussion of the data- 
for the high school ia applicable to the college data. . The most sig*'. 
nificant difference between high school and college testimonies relataa; 
to the use of foreign language for purposes of research/peraonal en'> 
joyment, and present occupation. The percentage of our corrS" 
spondente who read a foreign language for research is; considerably , 
higher, and for present occupation and personal enjoyment somewhat 
higher among the college-trained than among the high-echool-trained 
groups. 


Table 20.-— re«/imony of enrretpondentt who had studied French, Oerman,-^ or 
Spanish tn college onlg regarding the purposes Jar which they had read any foreign 
language in the original ‘ ' 
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1 JCrpf^n4fion tt fkMf it).— Read this table Id the Sana way as T^ble It). A ormstderably hifbtr pir* * 
osotago of correspoodeata wbo bad icudlad a foreijpi laitfoafs In oolkia baee read tbs laonMM In M 
orlfflniU for reaearob, prMenf occupellon. and peraonal eoIoyiMit, thug |a tma of tbosi who ba3 KodM 
faraipi iapgnagfo In blgb sohool anlj, 

For what purpose do those who have studied foreign languages ffuith ' 
tn high school and in college read the languages in the original afleF 
graduationr-'ln Tables 21o, 21(, and 2||c, are presentSd data showing} 
the purposes for which our correspondents who had pursued foreign 
languages ia both high school and college have read the laUguag^ 
in the original after graduation. There are 16 combinations of high- 
school aiTd college study and there are differencos .among them which 
can not be accounted for. To illustrate: Fifty-four J>er cent of onr 
correepondente who had pursued German for two years in high school 
j and four in college report that they have road this language in* the 
original for purposes of reeearch, while only 9 per cent of those who' 
had studied German for four years in high school and four in college' 
report that they have read the language for purposes of research.'^' 
Forty-three per cent of those who had studied Oennan for four yeam 
in high school and two in college report th^ they have read the laa-/ 
guage in the original for personal enjoyment, while only 13.4 pew 
cent who had studied the language for two yean in highi school and» 

, two years m Ullage report ihat th^ have read the languages fbr> 
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pleraoiiftl eri^j^ent. * Thb rikder'can basily tiot«' oiher widd vark^ 
tioiiB* among' the tteriobs Oombfinetioti^ of 'high-fichool and ' colllegi^ 
sfeildy im ^espeet to 'the' purposes f<yr nrhich FVeneh, Oermah, ott 
Spcanieh 'harn 1 >eeQ read in thn original: It ie impossible to disoovifi 
any prhtdple aebord^ to'v^kkh the data in Tnbifd 21 a, 216 , and 21 et 
can be* arranged torexplained^ exoept that possibly the oombinationi 
of 'tiro years in high school and four in college yields the best'resaltr 
^Ifar 'be reading' foreign languages- ib the original for purposes of 
t^Vel/resedroh, and'present occupation is concerned. ' 

J tit ■ i ,, I 

Tabue 21o . — Teslimony of eorretpondcntg who had itudied FRENCH both in'’ 
High ichool ond in college regarding the purpoaee for which they had read Itf 
foreign language tn fAa original ‘ 
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Ttfuc */ cdrre«f)onci«nl» who had studied SPANISH both 

l^l\ool ondM college regqrding the purpoaei/or which they had read thejfortigu ^n* 
gvage in ^he original * ' *• 
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'^BiphnaUon of Toble f/c.—Rond ihit UiMo in the laine wny aa Table 31 i. 

Testimony of correspondents regarding mirposes for toMeh a foreign 
language was read in the original, compared by classes wUkout distinct 
iion as to amount of time devoted to language study or as to instiiviions in 
which the language was pursued . — In the investigation of the |)wpoBes 
for which foreign languages have been read by our correspondents, the 
question kept recUrting as to whether tb^ wore any a'g;nificknt 
differences among the^graduates of the different classes in respect 
this matter; so it was decided to classify the data frona oar oorre*t 
spondeiits so 08 to show whether graduates in earliei* classes have readk 
foreign languages for any particular purpose more generally •tho» 
have the graduates in later classes'. It was not thou^t practioabla 
or desirable to make distinctions according to the amount of ttme>Bpeflil 
in the study of foreign language or the insdtutions in which* laqgu aged 
bad been pursued. Table 22 presents data in response to theiqneaUoiiv* 
Are there any olass differences in res]>ect-to the purposes foi^ whiohf 
foreign languages are read aftdr graduation?’' *’An examination* of> 
the table will show that' no one olass ia^ distinguished above tanobhef 
olass in respect to any special purpose for which a foreign languaga baid. 
been^ad.^ Su baton tially the same percentage of graduates in eeeDjfl 
class have r^dd languages, both French and Oenkian> for ^’leseareh/fi 
*^firav(U,'' Vbhsioe^ eommunicaiions,” "pursuit of ptpsent ooea^a* 
don/’ and "personal enjoyment." Itiswrthybf mention in-paKda^ 
ibat er^acUy' thd same perecmtage of the graduates In IhtvHefwaa ofi 
1'0O3, 1918, 'and 1918 have read* French for' "perionalieajbywent7h 
About'bne^klf cff out' coireepondenta front nil classes nay that tho^ 
bvvti'Mkd’ foreign languages for "personal eBjojrmbni'^Maiid' duly •«} 
ttky abiAU peroetltiige have •reaid* theta 'for* o Alar pur^ses. llifftt u Mdl 
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who hare charge of modem foreign-language study in our oounkiy 1 
ought to consider the significance of the fact that the percentage of I 
graduates of both high school and college who read foreign languages , 
/or “research,” “travel, "‘“business communications,” or the “pur- ] 
suit of present occupation ” is very small. 


Tabm 22 . — Teztimonj/ qf eoTrapondenU renardinn purpo$a for tchieh a foreipt 
Ifmguagt v>iu read in the otifinal, compared by cltuaee witnoui diatinetion as to 
amount of tim« devoted to language study or as to institutions in tehich the language 
was pursued ' 
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Testimony of correspondents regarding purposes for which a foreign 
language has been read in the original, compared by localities without dis- 
Hndion as to amount of time devoted to language study or as to insiiiur 
ttons in which the language was pursued, — Do the correspondents from 
one section of the country read foreign languages for special. purposes 
more generally than do the correspondents from other seciioDS? 

Afi< answer to this question can be found by examining Table 23. I 
It is apparent that sectional differences in respect to any one purpose, 
or all purposes taken together, are slight. "Personal enjoyment” 
looms large for both German and French in every section of the 
oountiy. “Research,” “travel,” “business communication,” and 
“punuit of present occupation” are small for both French and< 
German. “Reeearoh” occupies a larger place for German than for 
French, except in the Southern States. “Personal enjoyment” is 
more prominent for French in all sections than is true of German. , 

- . Testimony of correspondents regarding purposes for which a foreign 
language was read in the original, compared by coUegee without ,distinc» 
dhn as to amount qf time devoted to language study. — If the reader wiU 
Okamine Table 24 he will imtd'that there is wide variation among (he 
graduates of the differ^t oolites and universities regarding the ^ 
poses: fot whioh French or Qerinan has been read sinoe graduatioik 
Onwibalf of Uie graduates oi the Universitiee of Iowa and Ksoiiif 
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report that they have read French for “research/' However, the 
Dumber of graduates from these tiniversities is too limited for the data 
to have a high degree of reliability. Not one of the 21* graduates of 
Williams has read French dftr “research,” and only 15 per cent of 
13 graduates who had studied German have read the language for 
“rese^h.” The graduates of Wellesley have not read either French 
orGeiinan for any other purpose than “personal enjoyment,” except 
b the case of one correspondent who reports that she has read French 
for “ research.” Taking all the colleges together, a constdbrably largef 
percentage of graduates have read German for ‘^research ” than have 
read French for this purpose, although, as mentioned above, there is 
much variation among the colleges. 


Table 23 . — Tatimony of eorro$ponderUs rtyardino purpo$et for which a foroiyn 
lanyvaye waa rwwl <n‘ the 'ortfinal, compared by loealiliea without duHnction aa 
to amount of time devoted to lanyuoffo etudy or a* to inetitutions in which tha 
language ^poe pureued * 
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Testimony of Harvard graduates of twenty-five years standing regard^ 
ing the 'purposes for which they have read foreign languages in the 
o^muZ.— Reference was made in the second chapter to an invesUga* 
tion conducted by Professor Warshaw among grt^uates of Harvard 
College in the class of 1900. He asked hb correspondents to mention 
the purposes for which they had read any foreign language in the origi- 
nal since graduation. He reports that 22.49 per cent of those giving 
testimony had read foreign langu^es for purposes -of researth; 
22.84 per cent had read them in connection with travel; 15.67 per 
cent used them in business communication; ^8.37 per cent in the 
pureuit of their present occupation; and 49jl3 per cent -for personal 
enjoyment. The proportion of Harvard graduates who have read 
foreign languages for each and all of the purposes enumerated is 
eonsiderably larger than is true of the correspondents, taken as a 
whole, who have given testimony in our investigation. 
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Dd Tho6t Who Hoh Sludied French, German, w Spanish Reread' Pf 
the Original Any Material Preciously Read in High &fMd'.’eir 
College? , ■ » * ’ -.V 1 1 


TcAi’hew of modern Inngnages, as a rule, aim to assist' iheir ^li- 
dents to become acquainted wth literature in the original wliicH';^ 
bo interesting and inspiring, so that thej' willTeread tfie llteratuth * 
at their leisure after graduation' from school or college. It is geh'eV^ 
ally .maintained by modem -language instnictors that the m'ateVfitt 
uml in the teaching of an^ language is representative- of 'the blest 
literature^ in that language; jind one might expect that a coHstdejP- 
able part of what is read in high school or college courses ‘would U(e 
reread after graduation, trhen it might be more fully understoodland 
appreciated than' it was when read in fulfillment mainly of acade^ib 
requirements. Some of our correspondents testify .that they have 
read new material in the original for ‘'personal enjoyment,” ajud 6ne ‘ 
would expert that, they woqld reread masterpioces in the'or^^kl 
more frequently than new material for the onjojTnent they* wUllM 

derive therefrom. ' * ‘ * ' ’ 

The ten tables (hat appear in this chapter (Tables 25, 2$, 27a, 275, 
27e, 28, 29, 30rt, 305, 30c) present data relating (o (\he extent to which 
our correspondents have reread in the original what thby hlid p^vi- 
oariy fend in high school or college, and the purposes for whii^'iHis 
rereading was done. The most significant fact impressed in' ’ 

25, 26, 27a, 275, and 27c islhaC a large proportion of our corredpondedt5 
have not reread in the original any of the material whichrthdy 'baa 
previously read in high school br^coll^e. Table 25 presents testi- 
monies from those who.had pursued foreign languages in hi gh 'sch^l 
only. Eighty-sLx per cent of the two-year high-school group who hira 
studied Frenchlreport that they have not reread any of the m^teriisd 
which they read in high school; 79 per cent of the two-year group 
who, had studied German in high school have not reread any of ,t^e 
material previously read; and 93 per cent have reread no matariaLilt 
.Spanish. The reader can go over the remainder of the data'fo? 
himself and see that a veiy large percentage of, our oorreepondomts 
who bad pursued French, German, or Spanish in high sehoQ}vQr«oo5t 
lege, or in both, testify that they have not reread any material which 
they had originally read in high school or college. Table 26 shnWt 
the eitui^on for the. two, three, and four year-g^upa in eoUege; and 
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W BBADINO OF-MODSHN FORZIQN LANGUAQB8 

Tftblds 27(1; 27b f &nd 27c show the situation for the various grora^ 
(16 of them) in both high school and college. Only a small propa! 1 
tion have reread anything which they read originally in school <t ' 
college. The combination of high-school and college study is, takiitt ■ 
all the 16 combinations together; more favorable for rereading raalsr 
rial m the original than is either the high-school or the coUe«e nUk ‘ 
taken separately. ^ | 

• ® larger per cent of our correspondent! 

in air the groups in high school and college, separately as well as in 
combbation; report that they, have not reread any material in the 
ongbal than testify that they have not read now material in the oriri* ■ 
nal sbce graduation. If the reader 'is interested b details, he may 
compare .Tables 8, 9, and 10 with Tables 25,, 26, 27a, 275, and 27«; 
anyone who will make this comparison can not fail to note that 
those who have^ studied modem foreign languages are inclbed to ‘ 
read new material b the origbal more extensively than to reread 
. ^e classic material which they had read.b high school dr coUego. 
The reason for this preference is not entirely clear. It may be that 
th(>se who have read literature in the origidal in high school or io 
ooUege retab their acquabtance with the works they have read, so 
that they do not feel the need of refreshing their remembrance of it by 
reading it after graduation. Or it may be that their experience 
with this literature was not entirely agreeable and they do not cany 
out from school or college delightful memories of the experience, and 
so they are not Stimulated to renew their acquabtance with the lit- 
erature. The writer has asked a number of (xirrespondents who 
have reported that they have not reread anything m the original 
B^ce they left high school or college why they do not keep the memory 
of the classics b each language fresh and bvigorating b their liv« 
by reroading the literature after graduation. The responses that 
have bwn receiyed warrant the assumption that the readbg which 
u done m modem-language courses b some high schools and college! 
dooB not lead to pleasant and friendly attachment for the literature 
read, and so the student does not feel an urge to go back to it after 
be has completed it in fulfillment of the requirements b his high- 
school or college course. Whatever may be the fact m the case it 
seems that mstructors in modem foreign languages ought to endeavor 
to discover why those wKo graduate from their wuises do not con- 
tbue more generaUy than they do to keep in touch after graduaUon 
with the literature which they rend in high school or in college 
Ti^bgnowtoTables28, 29,30a, 305, and 30c, that'show the purpose! 
forwhioh our correspondents have reread in the original material which 
they had previously read in high school or college, it should be noted 
that personal enjoyment" is more prominent than any other pu^ 
mentioned. The number of correspondents who report that 
they have reread material b Spanish is so small that the data on 
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onimportint. Bui in French and German it is apparent that mate*' 
rial is reread in the original mainly, although not yrholly, for the 
pleasure derived therefrom. In e.xamining the tables the reader 
eboiild bear in mind that most of our correspondents who report that' 
they have reread material in the original mention several purpo^, 
principally personal enfoyment, research, and present occupation. 
It should not be forgotten that only a small proportion of our corre* 
ipondenta have reread any materid in the original, so that the' data 
presented in Tables 28, 29, 30a, 306, and 30c are not highly significant; 
Ihe eases are too few to yield conclusions of great value, so far as the 
purposes for which material is reread in the original are concerned. 
Ohl^ a highly selected group— from 20 to *35 per cent of our corre- 
spdndents — have reread anything in the original, and most of these 
have* mmad material for various purposes, and not for one purpose' 
alone. 

Table 25 . — Teslimmy ctf ecrrapondenU vfKo had purtutd French, German, or 
Spanish in hi^h school only reaarding number pf pages of malerial reread ta 
original since graduation which they had previouslg read in school * 
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Table 20 . — Testimonj/ of eorrespondenU who had pursue French, German, or 
Spanieh in college only repanlinq number of payee of material reread in the original 
tince graduaiion which they had previotuly read in college ^ 
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.Chapter VI 

Do Those Who Haee Pursued Modem Foreign Languages in Ffi^‘ 
Sihooi or M Codege, or in Both, Read Material in These Languaga 
in Translation AJler Graduation? 


, At the outset of our io.vestigation it was decided that it would be 
•dviBaMe to secure dais relating to the extent to which those who hare 
studied foreign languages in high school or in ooUege or in both road . 
matfrial in tbeae language in translation after (earing school or college. 
This matter can not be ignored by those who construct courses of 
stady and who must determine whether foreign languages shall be 
>' electire onshall be required. While the investigation was in progress. ' 
the prewnt' writer participated in a number of discussions^regarding 
the relative value of reading material in 'foreign languages in the 
oiriginal as compared with translation. An assistant cooperated In' 

' examioingallrecentliteraturedealingwith thisquostion Someauti)0^ 
ities maintain that one^who pursues a foreign language for only two 
or three or even four years in high school or in college, or in both, can 
not acquire such ma.stery. of the technical elements of the language 
that he can gain the> thought presented in it as accurately as he could 
‘ gain it if it were translated by an expert who had become familiar 
with the language in all its subtle aspects. The writer has heard it 
fltoquently said that what is really valuable in a foreign language for 
our people ought to be trahslated into English by a group of specialists . 
<fho would devote their time, talents, and energy to this undertaking 
and who would become as familiar with the foreign as with the native 
tongue. Some thoughtful persons hold that novices shotild not be 
required to read foreign languages in the original for the purpose of 
gaining the content of the material which they read, because thaju 
are unable to grasp the finer shades of mc/ming and so they are wflSi 
as likely to derive an erroneous as a correct impressien of the views 
• of the authors whom they read. The further argument is sometimes 
urged that the American people arc so preoccupied with their multi* 
tudinous interests and duties that they do not have time to spend in 
with the content of Iftcraturc presented in a foreign 
tongue. It is uiged that we ought to conserve the time and energy 
of our people by requiring most of them to master only the native 
‘tongue j an<| then to train groups of specialists who will garner Hnit. 
of all foVeign languages whatever promises to be. of interest and of 
valun to the American people and present it in our own language. 
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■ On the other side, it is said with as groat (orce and conviction that 
I no one can gain the (till and accurate content^of anv material in a 
♦foreign tongue when it is presented m translation. Further, it ia 
rlAtmod that when one reads a foreign language In his native tongue 
one misses the spirit of the original because this can not bo conveyed 
.through an alien language Furthermore, much of what is most 
valuable for our people will lose some of its value if it can not be read 
until it ia trarualatcd It is maintained by those who hold to the 
foregoing view that the American people, at least those who have 
‘ completed a liigh-school or college education, should be able to read 
current literature produced in France, Germany, and other foreign 
countries as rapidly as it appears, since if one must wait for a con- 
siderable period in order to read current literature in^his own tongue 
it ceases to be current and so is deprived to a greater or leas extent of 
it? interest and uscfiillness. We were eager to (earn from oUr in- 
vestigation whether our oorrespondents road material in translation 
freely, or more or less freely, than they read it in the original. 

• Do graduates of high school and college who have pursued foreign 
- languages to the extent of at least two years think that classical as 
well as current literature in French, German, and Spanish is of such 
interest' and importance that it should be read freely in translation, 
even if it can not be read in the original. It has been shown in 
preceding chaptets in this bulletin that a very large proportion of 
graduates of high school and college does not after graduation read 
any new material in the original in French, Gorman, or Spanish*. A 
still larger proportion does not. after graduation, reread any material 
io the original which was 'read in high school or college. Since grad- 
uates do not a-s n rule road new material or reread old material in the 
on^nal, do they in larger porportion read material in translation? 

Tables 31, 32, 33a, 33ft, 33c, and 34 present data bearing upon this 
question. 

thoM who have French, German, or Spanieh in high 

ichool only read foreign-language material in translatiah rafter gradua- 
twnf-U the reader will examine Table 31, he wiU see that appjoxi- 
mately two-thirda of our correspondents have not read any material 
. ID translation since graduation from high school. Taking the group 
of correspondents — 318 all told — who pursued French for two years 
in high school, 230 of them— 72 per cent:— have read no material in 
translation since graduation. Two hundred and twenty of them 
pursued French for three years in the high school. One hundred and 
forty-one of this number— 64 per cent— say that they have read 
. Qothing^m translation since graduation. A sUlI larger per cent of 
those who studied French for four years in high school have read no 
lA^rAnslation 8uic6 th6y ^rftduAtod. * ^ 

Lookmg^t the situation ia OermaQ, the hguree are substantially 
th^me for French, Out of a total of 53^‘ correspondenta who h^ 
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pureii^it]l^rraao tor two years in tiijfh school, 407 of them — 76 per 
cent^qiiyejMad no material in translation oince g^'sduntion. Sixty* 
‘three ofiOie three-year group and 58 per cent of the four-year 

group nothinj^ In translation smce they graduated from 

high scboot^^-'l . ' . 

The percentages toi^^S^niah no not differ greatly from those tor 
French and German, except that for the four-year group, only 37 
- per cent say that they have road nothing in translation smce gradua- 
tion. But the number of testimonies is too small to be dependable. 

Do thoae who have pursued modem foreign languages m college only 
read nuUerial in translation after gmduationf — In Table 32 there are 
presented data showing the extent to which those who have studied a 
foreign language in college have not read any material in translation 
•since graduation. The percentages for “no material read” are not 
so nigh for the college as (or the high -school groups m any of (be 
foreign languages. The reader should bear in mind that it has 
been shown in previous chapters that a smaller per rent of our 
correspondents who pursued foreign languages in college report that 
they have read no new material m the original or have not reread any 
material studied in college than is true of the high-school ^oups,* 
,BO that our data apparently warrant the conclusion that study of a ' 
foreign language in college stimulates an interest in the literature of 
the language somewhat more than does study of the language in high 
school. However, it should not be overlooked that more than half 
of our correspondents in the college groups, taken as a whole, say 
that they have read nothing in translation since graduation. 

Do those who have pursued foreign languages both in high school 
and in college read material tn these languages in translation ajter 
graduaiionf — Tables 33a, 336, and 33c present data showing to what 
extent those who have pursued foreign languages both in high schdol 
and in college read material in these languages in translation after 
graduation. The percentages in all the bigh-eebool and college groups 
who ropoyt “np material road" ore high, though there is consider- 
able variation in the different groups. In French, for instance, only 
22 per cent of those who had studied the language in high school for 
four years and in college for three years report that they have not 
road anything in translatiod since graduation; but since there ia only 
a total of 19 correspondents in this group, the data concerning their 
practices afe not ^of much significance. Sixty-five per cent of the 
two-year bigb-scbdol and one-year college group in French have road 
nothing since graduation. The percentages for German are sub^ 
stantially the same aa for the other languages, though, as with French, 
there is marked ^variation due mainly to the smdl number of cor- 
respondents reporting in certain of the groups, especially the one-yeai 
high-school and four-year college groups. Taking all the high -school 
uid college groups io Gorman together, approximately ope-half of all- 
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our correspondents have read nothing in translation since graduation. 
The number of our correspondents in the high-school and college 
groups in Spanish is so small that one can not be conhdent that they 
show the actual situation for the Spanish language. 

Which type oj reading — new material in the original, old material 
reread material read m tranelation — w neglected hy our correepondente 
most generaUyf — There are brought together in Table 34 for the pur- 
pose of comparison data showing the extent to which our corre- 
spondents haVo not read any new matonal in the original, or reread 
any old material, or read any material in translation since graduation 
from high school or college. The reader can make comparoons in 
detail if he is interested; it will be enough to pom' out here that, 
taking all groups together, our correspondents have neglected the 
rereading of material studied in high school or m college more than 
they have new material or material in translation. New material 
in .the original has been neglected slightly less than material In 
tranalation. The reader can not fail to be impressed with the large 
percentages of our correspondents an every group in high school, in 
college, and in both combined, who have neglected reading of every 
sort in foreign languages — the differences in respect to different kinds 
of material are not greatly significant. The really important fact e 
that graduates of high school and college who have studied foreign 
languages neglect the literature in these languages to an extent which 
requires that we try to find an explanation for the situation, or at 
leo.si try to 6nd a justification for the amount of time spent in the 
pursuit of these languages on some other grounds than that they are 
read after graduation.' 

For what purposes do graduates oJ high school or college read foreign 
language material in translation after graduationf — An examination 
of Tables 35. 36, 37a, 375, and 37c will show that material appearing 
originally in a foreign language is read in translation by graduates 
of high school and college principally for personal enjoyment. Only 
a small percentage of graduates read any foreign language material 
b translation for purposes of research, travel, business communica- 
tions, or present occupation. There seems to be an e.xception ii^ the 
case of Spanish; from 25 to 50 per cent of correspondenta who bad 
I studied Spanish in high school or in college report that they have 
used the language for business communications and in connection 
with their present occupation; but Ihir Dumber of correspondents 
wbo have given testimony .is so small 'that much importance can not 
be attached to the data relating to this language, it should'be noted 
that. Inking all groups together, a considerably larger percentage of 
graduates who bad studied French read material in translation for 
personal enjoyment than is true of either German or Spanish In 
respect to other purposes, there are not marked differences between 
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the three languages. It may be observed in passing that, the eoh 
rent widespread belief that the reading of a foreign language either 
in the original or in translation is necessaiy for research and fqr 
travel is not supported by our data. 





Tabu 8l.~7*wfimony of eorre^pondenU who had studied French, Otrman, n 
Spanish in high school only regarding the number of pages of foreign lang%iag% 
material which they had read in translation since graduation ^ 
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Usiify that they aay'e read rarylng amount# in traniiation. 

Tablb 32 . — Testimony of correspondtnU who had studied French, German, at 
Smnish in college only regarfUng the number of pages of foreign language mutenal 
which they had read tn translation since graduation ^ 
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Table 33a. — TcMtimany of carrespondeniB who had Miudi^d FRENCH in high $ch^ 
and in college regarding the number of pages of foreign4anguage material which 
they had read in tramlotion eince graduation > 
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47 

a 

0 
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A5 
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n 
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81 
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2.82 
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31 

77 

53 

0 

0 

1 
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2 
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0 
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47 

23 
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8 
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8 
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7 

AO 
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1 19 

40 

1 
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0 

0 

\l 
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1 
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22 

0 
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2 

2 
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1 F.rvfdnntion nf Tnite .U — Head tblg table in the lama way ai Tables 31 and 32. Tha reader ihoi^d nota 
tbul there in conMderuble variation In the different woupi in respect alike to ”00 material read and 
Taryini aniuiyiii of material read. Tbara if no mirKed difference in respect to Ibe different Uniuaiee. 


Table 336. — Teitimony of correepondenta who hadijtudied GERMAN in high 
school and in college regarding the number of p<^e» of /areij^nJaniriHJi^e moiertal 
which they had read in translation aince graduation ‘ 
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nal read 
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0-100 pages 
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pages 
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1' 
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§ 

1 
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! 

1 

1 
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S 

1 

a. 

** 

1 

s 

& 

0 

S 

1 

§ 

S 

1 

In 

•« 

1 
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78 

1 
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0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

8T 

4 

18 
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18 

^ I 
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1 
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I 

l.T 

8 

8 

80 

0 

1-3 

20 

10 

! 385 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
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8 

29/6 

•1—1 

23 

4 i 

i 17 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

2 8 

8 

21*0 

2-1 

274 

170 . 

1 03 

2 

.8 

2 

.7 

1 

.0 

14 

5 

38 
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2-3 

10 

55 

1 

.57 

0 

28 

9 

24 

2U 

8 

47 

18 

2-3 

00 

44 

48 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

11.6 

• 18 
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2 — 4..,. 
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45 

1 

1.5 

2 

8 

1 

1.5 

5 

8 

12 
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1—1 
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50 

0 

0 « 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

23 
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3-2-.^ 

05 

53 
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V 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

31 

10 

atki. 



50 

27 

48 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8.78 

2 

i 

»-* 

40 

24 

1 80 

2 

5 

» 2 

8 

0 

0 

2 
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1 

28 

4-1 

50 

55 
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1 

18 

3 
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1 

1.8 

8 

0 

8 
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4—2 

30 

54 

81 
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1.8 

0 

0 

2 

28 

4 

7.2 

8 
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4 3 • • « a. « » 

18 

7 

40 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

8 

4I 

0 

8 

17.8 

4-4 

54 

11 
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0 

0 

1 
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8 

4 

12 

S 
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Table 33c.— r<4(rm^ ^ eomsponderUs aho hod ttudied SPANISH in kiA 

«a.va y P<Ve» of foreign language fnat^ * 

which they had rj^ ty/tramMion ttnce graau^ion ‘ » 



i 3 



I 

* • «> m 

3—J / 

a-2...4 

2 ^ y * 1 

• 2 ^ V'' * •••••* »^ ■«« « • m. 

J— K 

» y * • • • •«*•«* *-« «« m • 

/ ♦-2 

/ f 


RrfAamatkm o/ TMr 55c. — thii table la ibe ssnif way aa Table TTe 


Table Si.—Companaon of freouoicy of (eatimony of *‘No maleriol read" ainea 
f >” ordinal; (£) ofUoieriai yrevioualy read in 

t^h >oh^ or eoUeg^- (3) of material tn iranalaiion, by ihoao who had aludied 
rrench, Omnan, or Spanish in high school^ in college^ or in both * 


French 


Btth eebool 


CoUefe., 


High icbool end 
ool%e. 
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1-S 
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>> 

a 
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1 
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o 
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f 
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§ 
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09 
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72 
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60 
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04 
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74 

27 

37 

67 
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69 
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66 
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69 
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I7li 

72 

41 
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7t3 08 

60 
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01 

30 

40 

AA 

Oi! 61 

67 

80 
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74 

63 

no 
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6ft 

124 

94 
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60 

123 

S5 

ir 
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22 
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21 

m 

20 

16 

t 

U 

7 
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a 

19 

23 
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06 
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22 

22 
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61 
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29 
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* 4o| 

47 

!• 

89 

87 

79 
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40 
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39 

11 

29 

20 

07 

19 40i 
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3 

10 

n 

no 
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40 

12 
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1 

24 

00 
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tel ^ 54 — Head ihU Ubla ns followi. Of our rof7«spon> tents who had iiudied irr«noh 

^ at p^Par nent report that they have res«^ no material in the orjfflnal einoe tfradiiAtton^ m 

reread no ixmierlal in the original ilnce grediaatioD which t^y had nre- 
n per «nt report ihst they here rail MUJlnflo tranil«lon 
i5!h a jrman, and Spanish in aU troij^, and note wM^ 

‘'«o material In the ongfoal '• li larfw 

uKs^,»S%r,:£;s^^^ 

«S5^iffi''!iiy'gysJwiiv^Sd^^^ »»w »»« to w»i ja i/a 
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' Tablk 35« — TesHfhony of correspondeniM who had iifurfierf French^ German, or 
Spanish in high school only regarding the purposes for which they had read any 
foreign language malerial in translaiion since gradunUon • 
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Reeearch 
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6.9 

63 

19 
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4 

3 

3 
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74 
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64 

23 
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0 

9 

4 

1 

1.8* 

0 
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1 

» 1 

;9 
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16 

7 

26 

9 

13 

2 

7.S 
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6 

1.4 
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11 
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3 
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4.5 
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4.5 
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IS 

1 
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B 
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1 
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1 
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IS 
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I Arp/fln«non 0 / 7\iNf 5A.-Rwid this Uble In the siune way as Table 33. It sbouKI hajioled \Uft | 
Iwwr f)eroent>tf6 of our oontisponfieiUi who bad studied languages In high school only read ineaa Itii* 
guiges In tn^sTailoo after gnkluatioo for persona] enjoyment than for any other purpose. 


Table 36. — Ttsiin&ny of correspondents who had otudied French, German, or 
Spanish in college only regarding the purposes for which they had read anyforeign-^ 
language material in translation since graduation ■ 
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. * Eiplanotion of TabU 5d.- Krad this table In the same way as Table W. Personal anjoyraenl oocuplei 
• a more prominent place than any other purpoae for which our cofreapondenUi read foreign languagas in 
traaslatlon after graduation from college^ 


Table 37a . — Testimony of correspondents who had studied FRENCH both isa 
high school and in college regarding (h^ purposes for which they had read any 
fofeigndanguage materihl tn translaiion since graduation * 
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• KiplnnsUon of TahU 57a:— Read this table in the same wav u TabJea 36and 36. It should be noted t^at 
a much larger percentage of our oorrespondents who bad studied French both In high school and In roUage 
have read cnaterlai In ira^atlon since graduation for personal eDloyment than for any other porpo^. 
Pceaent odcupatlon comee peil and research next. There are eioeptlons In certain groupa, but the itato* 
DMDt Is true In respeef to the groupe taken as a wbole.^ « 
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who had studied GERMAN bolh in hiak 
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• * Riptsnation of TMi 5Th.^HMd this Uble In the mme way as Table 37a. 

Table Zle.—Testi^ny of eorreapohdenU who had aludifd SPiKtSff hr,ik j, - i 
ycAooI atui in coUege regarding the purpoaea for which Iheu had rrnA»l^ r 
language material in tranaUuZn aiZe grodualZn^ " 
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• SrpUouHon of TabU S7c. - R«»1 (hli Uble Id l^a mme wmy u Teble 37e. 
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Chapter VII 

To What Extent Are Those Who Have Pursued frencA. German, at 
Spanish ' in High School or College Placed- in Situations in Daily 
Life in Which They Feel the Need oj a Foreign Language^ 


Any reader who has followed the discussion- in this bulletin to this 
point can not fail to be interested in data presented in Tables 38, 3{), 
40o, 406, and 40c. Otir correspondents were*asked whether they had 
been placed in any situation since jp-aduation in which they felt 
the need of foreijpi languages. The reader’ should keep in mind in 
reviewing the responses of our correspondents that they had all pur- 
sued foreign languages for two years or more in high school or in 
college,, or tti both, and their testimony regarding the need for for- 
eign Ifiinguage indicates that they had not acquired auch a mastery 
of any language that they could employ it serviceably in the situa- 
tions in which they were placed. The proportion of our correspond- 
ents who give testimony of this character is much larger than the 
proportion of those who testify that they have read, new material 
in the original since graduation. The proportion of those who say 
that they have not been placed iri any situation in which they have 
needed foreign language ia'much smallet for all the languages and 
for all groups in high school and in college than the proportion of 
those who have not read any material in the original in any language 
since graduatiQn. « * ^ 

The interpretation to be plit upon these data seems to be that 
the felt need of those who have studied foreign languages in high 
school or QoUege is greater then their ability to meet the need. A 
detailed examination of the tables will show that a large percentage > 
of our correspondents has felt a need^for foreign language for pur^ 
poses pf correspondence, of conversation, of travel, and ofTesewch. 
Conversational need looms larger than any other in these tables; 
approximately half of our correspondents in each group in high. 
School, in college, and in both say that they have been placed in 
situations where ability to converse in a foreign language would 
have l)Mn,of service to them. At the same time, approximately 
one-third (there is considerable variation in respect to the percent- 
. age, particularly among tho groups of high-school and college study 
combined) of our correspondents in each -group in high school, in 
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college, and in both testify that they have never been placed in any 
sittiation in which mastery of a foreign language would have been 
of service to them. 

TaUdxly oj Uf<i\mony regarding thf .need of foreign language in th* 
Biiuaiions of daily life. — It will be proper to inquire at this point 
whether complete reliance can be placed upon the testimony of cor- 
respondents regarding the need of foreign language in the situations 
of duly life. Does “need" mean that an individual ha.s been placed 
in situations from which he could not e.xtricate himself without 
recourse to foreign language? Or does it mean that he would have 
been merely more comfortable if he had been master of a foreign 
tongue? There is no way to determine precisely what standard of 
seriousness a correspondent has in mind when he says that he has 
felt the need of foreign language for purposes of conversation, 
travel, or something else. The present writer has endeavored to 
run a check on the testimony given by correJapondents; but the mat- 
ter is so complicated and elusive, \^nth individual ‘varialion in the 
degree of urgency implied in the term “need," that it is not possible 
to state definitely just,what vali^jity can he atlached to the testi- 
raony of correspondents. U is the writer’s opinion that the majoritv 
0of corroapondents would say that they had felt the need of foreign 
“ language in conversation, even if they could have made themselves 
understood fairly well by the use of English. If a foreign language 
would haye made their adjustments more easy and comfortable, it 
would be enough for some correspondonla to testify tha4 they had 
felt the need of such language in particular situations. 

We have no means of determining whether the situations reported 
as requiring the- use of a foreign language were really crucial ones 
to which the correspondents were unable to adjust' themselves because 
they had not mastered a language. It is the writer’s opinion, formed 
after holdinj^ conferences with a number of correspoMdents who testi- 
fied that they had felt the need of foreign lAnguagWn the situations 
of daily ^fe, that these corwpondents were able to handle themselves 
in the eit nations with greater or leas ease and success, but they 
would have had greater success and greater case if they had had 
control of foreign language. This is particularly true in respect to - 
correspondence, conversation, and travel needs; it is not so (me in 
respect to research needs. 

Accepting the ^tlniony of orfr correspondents at face value, it ’ 
is apparent that if foreign languages can be^ acquired so that they 
can be used in everyday life, they will be of service to a large propor- 
tion of those who graduate ffojn high school or college. About one- 
half of high-eohool and college graduates, as they run, will need 
foreign language for conversation, and at least a fourth of them .will 
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need it for corrospondence. Only about a third of high-achool or 
college graduates will go through life and have no need for the use 
of foreign language in any way. 

It is worthy of special mention that a considerably larger propor- 
tion of our correspondents have felt the need of French than of Ger- 
man for conversational and travel purposes. It appears, also, that 
these needs are greater for those who have pursued Spanish than 
for those who have pursued German; but the number of our corre- 
. spondents who have pursued Spamwh is so small that the data are 
not very dependable or significant. Again, a considerably smaller 
per cent of those who"^ pursued German report thaUthey felt no 
need for the use of German in (daily life than is true of either French 
or Spanish. This may be due to the fact that in mbst commimitiea 
in our country there are people who speak German, and anyone who 
has mastered German w’ould -be likely to be placed in situations 
where he could use it serviceably. The proportion of French-spealdDg 
people in our coimtr^' is very much smaller than of German-speaking 
people. This explanation does not clear up all difficulties in the 
interpretation of our data, for the .reason that a larger proportion 
of our correi^pondenta have felt the need of French for conversation 
than of German. Can this bo due to the fact that some of our cor- 
, respondents— we do not know how large a proportion of them — 
were in France during the World Wart and have their reports been 
affected by their experience in trying to use French in conversation 
in France? 


Table 38.— T««fimonv of cotrtapondeni* trho-'had purau^ French, (Jerman, or 
Apamah in high aehoal only regarding Ihe purpoaea for xchieh they hate feli tA$ 
ntfd of foreign languoga ^net gradtmiion * 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
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It seema desirable to repeat at t\e outeet of this chapter that our 
investigation is concerned solely with the extent to which those who ' 
have pursued foreign languages in high school or in college, or in both, 
have read these languages in the original or in translation since 
graduation There are many problems- relating to the study of' 
foreign languages to which we have given no attepflon whatsoever; 
other investigators are attacking these.problems. S6 the conclusions • 
and recommendations which will be presented m this chapter must 
be qonfined strictly to questions pertaining to the outcome oil the 
teaching of modem foreign languages in Respect to the ability and 
tendency of students to read them after e^raduation for purposes of 
research, or personal enjoyment, or in connection with travel, or in 
the pursuit of business. 

Most of our correspondents have said that the time which they 
devoted to the study of modem foreign languages In school and in 
college was well spent. Some educational inve.stigatore who have 
been /interested in our study and to whom the data secured have 
been submitted for e\ainination and comment have expressed doubt 
regarding the dependability of the testimonies that correspondents 
.. have given^ claiming that 8 or 9 out of evoi»y lOpereqns are unable to 
tell whether or not they have derived value from the pursuit of one 
or another subject in school or college. It is the writer's opinion that ' 
those critics minimize unduly the worth of testimony given by grad- 
uates regarding the benefits which they have derived from the several 
studies which they pursued m high school or in college. Of course 
testimony is rarely if ever absolutely accurate in respect to any 
experience, whether in the field. of education or elsewhere; but it is 
claimed here that this testimony is entitled to greater consideration 
than the guesses of observers regarding the benefits which a student 
derives from the pursuit of one or another study. The day may . 
not.be far distant when we shaU be able to employ effective eijperi- 
mental methods, in order to determine accurately whether the time 
devot^ to a particular branch of instruction might have been spent 
more profitably in other Avafs; bukyntil we can. have access to experi* 
tyentaJ data, we should attach greater importance to testamentary 
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erideoce than to the opinions of ^bystanders regardinii; the benefit* 


that are derived from study in high school or in college. 

It should be pointed'out in this connection that if time devoted to 
any subject in high school or in college b well spent, the t^^uits 
thereof should be observable as they are manifested in the posU 
Acholastic life of the student. Either he should be happier in conse* ■* 
quence of his having pursued the subject in question; or be should be 
more efficient in dealing with the situations to which the subject 
relates; or be should be able to adjust himself more harmonioUaiy to 
the p^pie among whom he lives; or he should have a better under- 
standing of the natural laws operating in his environment; or his 
^thetic appreciation and enjoyment should be increased. If the 
individual lives on the same plane physically, intellectually, serially, 
aad lesthetically after as he did^bdrore he spent two pa three years 
in the pursuit of a subject, then it ’is reasonable to assume, even if 
the individual maintains the contrary, that the time devoted to the * 
^object coufd have been spent mofe advantageously in the pursuit 
of other subjeetd* , 

Applying this criterion of educational. values tq the problem in 
band , it may be said that the very large proportion of bur corri^ 
spoD dents who say that they have read no material, either in the 
original or in transliftion. in any foreign language since graduation . 
from high school or college is somewhat depressing, unless there are 
other benefits than reading that may be derived from the pursuit of a 
foreign language. Undoubtedly other investigators wiif show 
whether the study of a modern foreign language in high schisipl or in 
college confers upon the student, the ability (l)Uxspeak the language, 
or (2) to understand it when he hears it, or (3) to understand end enjoy 
English literature and speak and write the native tongue better than 
wo«ld otherwise be possible. Even though most ol our correspond- 
ents testify that they have not read any foreign language meterial 
auice graduation, it does not follow of necessity that foreign languages 
^re entirely nonfunctional in the life of the students who'puraiie ' 

, them. Before reaching any such conclusion.. the reader must esam-^ 
me data collected by tftosjB who are iovesligating other aspects of the 
modern foreign-language study problem. 

There is another, matter which those who are disappoioted over 
the meager postscholastic reading of modem foreign languages should * 

' take into- account. Suppose 20,000 pereons who had pu^ed , 
geometry, psychology, ancient histoiy, principles of education,! 

physics, Of rbetoH'* a_ * .1 

null rVkArlA 


gave testimonyj|W 
subjects? The p 
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hand, but he Ventirres the opinion that a large proportion of grad^ 
ate? of high schools and colleges chosen at random would declara 
that they had not used any of these branches since graduation, Of 
course, even if this were true it would not lessen the waste of failiue 
to use modem foreign languages after having apent two or more 
years in their pursuit; but it may he comforting' for those who are 
oppressed by the data presented in this bulletin to 'keep in mind 
that similar data would>prohably be secured fronj an investigation 
concerning the use that graduates make pf most subjects, taught b 
. high school and in college. It may be— students of educational pro- 
c^ure quite generally believe— that methods of teaching in vogue in 
high school and in colldjge have largely failed to give the student 
such a grasp of the subjects ho has pursued that he actually employs 
them in solving the problems of daily life after he quits school or 
' college. 

The foreign Uinguage sUwition in America as compared with other 
eountriee.^lt is a matter qf^ common knowledge, of course, that 
Europeart peoples live so closely together and are so intimately as- 
sociated ip commercial and social activities that 'it is of advantage 
to each and of them to be able to speak and to read other languages 
than the native tongue. Consequently, there is an effective stimulus 
constantly and ini^stently operating to encourage -an English, Span- 
ish, French, German, Russian, or Austrian student to gain such a 
mastery of modem foreign languages that he can use them practi- 
cally in ^ia daily activities. According to,^ho writer's observatiomi, 
European peoples are e^er to acquire a speaking and reading know!- 
edge of foreign languages; a Frenclunan, German, Spaniard, or Italian 
would rather converse in English than in his native tongue wirti aa 
Englishman or an American. From the moment the typical Euro- 
pean becomes aware of tKo social and -commercial conditions in the 
environment to which he must adjust himself, he has it impressed 
upon him that it will be of service to him to know how to speak and 
to read foreign tongues and^ to be able to understand them when he 
hears them, ffl school, the European pupil is in an eager, receptive 
attitude when he is pursuing a foreigh liinguage. The people around, 
him ore using foreign languages, and he inherits the tradition that a 
person is not educated iralees he has mastered at least one language 
besides his native tongue. Further, the methods employed in teach- 
mg foreign languages in Franco, Gehnany, and other European - 
. ipoUD tries have been determined by the necessity of helping jroung 
people to gain command of the^ languages as completely and speed- 
ily as possible.'* The toachef of foreign languages in European ooun-_ > 
tries feels a constant inoeAtive to teach them in a dynamic way §6 
thht th^ Cad' be Aasd. ' m , ^ , j 
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■ The situation in our country b very different. Our pupils inherit 
I the tradition, more or lees clearly and definitely transmitted to them, 
I that a foreign language can not be of much service to them. When 
they visit a European country, the natives they come in contact 
with in the hotels and shops can speak English, so that an American 
in Europe can get along quite comfortably and can see and do every- 
thing he wishes without much difficulty, even if he does not know 
a word of any foreign tongue. Again, the Europeans who come to 
our country do not stimulate our young people very greatly to 
master a foreign language. If they are educated Frenchmen. Ger- 
mans, Russians, or Italians they can and they do use our language, 
80 that wo do not feel the need to master their several tongues. If 
they are immigrants, our pupils do not see why we should wbh to 
employ the language they use. The present writer has heard stu- 
dents ridicule the immigrants with whom they have oome^n con- 
tact; and unfortunately, our young people do not often meet the 
better-eduoated representatives of forejgn countries whom they might 
admire for their intellectual and personal qualities. 

It will doubtless be granted without argument that the chief use 
to which our people can put foreign languages b .to read them in 
the original for purposes of reseaixh, travel, personal enjoyment, 
and the pursuit of business. The movement which is gaining gre^t 
-momentum in America to encournge and even to compel all foreign 
peoj)le who take up their abode in our country to learn English Is 
making it unnecessary for us ^ speak any foreign lang^uage or to 
understand it when spoken so far as our needs while at home are 
concerned ; and when we go abroad we will *rarely be placod in a 
situation in which English will not be understood. So we can not 
deeply impreM pur young people with the claim that they will be 
handicapped in daily life if they can not speak a foreign tongue; 
but it should be possible to make them appreciate that they could 
'extend their knowledge and increase their personal enjoyment if they 
could read modem foreign languages. It se<^ms clear, then, that in 
the teaching of these languages in America, the principal objective 
should be to train our pupils so that they can read them under- 
standingly, appreciatively, and readily. 

Can we tea^ modem foreign langnagee tn America eo HMt ihty w3l 
be read more generally than they are notof-^biiring the past 10 or 16' 
years, there has been a vast amount of experimentation in our oounity 
•for tbe purp^ of determining how a child can beet leara to read in 
^ the native tongue. It has been shown that oertdn. methods of teaeh- 
ing, once generally practicedi are comparatively wssteful end tneffeo* 

• tire, and 'these methods are being itiaiidoned In all progrMlve sohoola 
I ^ throughoiit the country. Unfortunately, we not yeb here aeoMe' 

[ V to any important experimental data relating to the^robleiii'of taaoh^‘ 
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mg children to read a lorei(;o ianRuai^e. bo that we can not say with 
mality how a pupil can best i^ain a inajstory of* the languaf^e so that 
he can read it underatandloRly. appreciatively, and readily The 
preaeni writer has no intention to impose his own opininna of this 
matter upon the reader, and especially upon those who give instruc' 
tjon in foreign languages in high school or in college; but ho would 
shirk hiB responsibility if he did not offer a few sug/^stions based upon 
the psychology of learnine to read in one's native language— there are 
several well-established principles which probably apply equally well 
.to l^mmg U) read jo a' foreign language and In the native tongue 
. The drst prinotple that teachers of foreign languages should take 
account of is that reading and grammatical diagnosis are . psycho- 
lopcaliy wntrast^ and aotigonistic processes Reading. may be 
calM— using popular terms — a synthetic mental process, while gram- 
matical diagnosis is an analytical process Iq order thht a pupil may 
learn to read readil:^ and with understanding and appreciation words 
nauat function merely as syj&ibols.-and not as objects of explicit atten 
tionia and for .themselves , Furlheri individual words can not. as a 
rule, function independently; groups of words must function as 
unities; meaning is usually depoted by phiys<4. clauses, sentences, or 
,paragraphs, rather thap by words m isql^^orf r • If the reader, then 
IS made verbal-minded,, in the sense that he'u* habitually explicitly 
aware of each and every word in the reading material, he isrstarde^l 
or slowed down in the i^ing process, and, his understanding and 
appreciation of the content of his reading are interfered with. Id 
order that he may read, easily and with understanding and apprecia- 
tion, he must grasp groups of words as unities, pod these groups must 
function marginally and not focally in his attention 
How can a group of words be made to function unit and mar 
ginally in nbe reading process? Only by repeated use offhe group 
os a unity^ with attention ^focused primaril.y upon meaning ratbRr 
than upon'the anatomy of the words or thPir grammatical relation 
This will seem quite familiar to those who have kept in touch with 
recent experimenUl work upon reading in the native tongue, but 
possibly teachers of modern foreign' languages may not have been able 
to study the results of these investigations with a view to determining 
whether the principles involved could and should tie followed in the 
toscbhig of pupils to ibad in a foreign language. 

•There is a closely related principle pertaining to learning to read ’ 
easily ' updeiatandingly, and ‘appredatively in the native tongue 
,wbi^. perhaps should be takep account of by teaobere of modeili 
foreign languages A i^er may gaita the ipeaning of .a phrase acou- - 
. especjally when it appears in a context so that it contains only 
nnedement of a large whole of mesoing; without being able to analyse ' 
grammaticRl structure of tbs phraao or even to give (hs ippaning 
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of tho separate words* in the phrase, ft has been shown heyonJ 
question tHat when a child is taagbt to read mainly occordinf? to the - 
80-called “silent" method, he is frequently able to live quite accu- 
rately the raeqninsc of a paraRraph, whereas he may become confused 
when he is required to makqa minute verbal and grammatical andjrais 
of the paragraph.^ It is not the wdsb of the writer to*push this point 
too far. but it is desirqd to draw the attention of teachers of modern 
foreign languages to this principle as of fundamental importance in 
teaching American pupils so that they can read foreign tongues 
.understAndingly . apprbciatlvely., and Easily. ' 

It IS probable that q pupil in America could learn to read a foreign 
language so as to derive meaning accurately, without spending so 
much time and energy as pupils have been doing upon verbal minutiae, 
particular|jj tgmn grammatical relations Would it violate the tra- 
ditional proprieties in the teaching of a modem foreign language if 
pupils’werc nAl required to become fauii^ar with grammatical details, 
provided that they could grasp* the meaning in large verbtal unities? 
Would it be permissible to lay emphasis, almost from the beginning 
of the study of a' foreign language,* upon rending ^or understanding 
and enjoyment rather than for technirai verbal and. grammatical 
knowledgeV ^What would an Amerjesn pupil lose if he 'should be 
required to read five or even ten limqs as much innt‘eriai in a modem 
, foreign language as has been tho practice heretofore in a two-year 
•course in high school or iu college, even if he were not able to analyze 
accurately all the grammatical ’relation.^ involved in his reading? 
Would his ability to read rapidly lo order to gain content be more 
than an offset lor his paucity of knowledge of grammatical details? 
These questions ore asked respectfully of ,the teachers of modem 
forei gn l a aptagcs; the writer does not insist upon his own opinion in 
regard to jthe matters involved ' - 

compondon in a foreign languatfe assist in'acquirtng a. rrading 
maJtUnj oj tfie language f — There seems to be a widespread belief 
among the- laity, as well as among teachers, t|iat a detail^ acquaint- 
ance with tho technical constmiction of a langui^, so that i(| ca^ be’ 

' written correctly, is essential to the intelligent interpretation or use 
of the language; but the principle seems clear that when a novice is* 
trying to gain a reading mastery of .a language he ought not to M 
impeded by any technical matters which art? not absojuteiy eesential 
to the gaining of content readily, understandingly, and appreciatively. 
He should acquire the habit of driving ahead in l^is reading instead of'" 
being retarded in order to analyse grammatical details, with the 
- result, that be can not make rapid progress forwapd becan^ he.ia 
preoccupied lyitb details inward. U iq advisable ior a novice^eArij * 
to gain the sense that- be can move forward readily and' surmount 
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linguistic difficulties easily. U. 19 probable the chief reaaoo 
why such a large proportion of our correspondents have I'oad 00 
materi^ in ^y language since graduation is that they bad acquired 
reading habits which did not yield easy masteiy of the language 

for the purpose of gaining content readily, underatandingly. and 
appreciatively . ' \ 

Experimen(«al data relating to the acqpisition ol a reading master; 
of the nafiva^ongUQ-lead to the belief. that it is psychologicaUy and 
linguistically not true ^at explicit knowledge of the technical con- 
struction of a language' so that it can be written correctly is neces- 
sary for a reading maStery of the language. Exactly the contraiy 
appean to be true. It haa^been shown beyond question, in respect 
to the native tongue, ^at explicit awareness of techiycal details id a 
barrier to a reading mastery of the languagp, since, as already pointed , 
reading is a synthetic process m which words must function 
marginally and merely as symbols’*!^ revive content; and the gaining 
of content is pot dependent upon a knpwledge of. technical midii(,is in. 
linguistic construction. In acquiring a reading mastery of the dative ' 
tongue the child gains his reading Habits Very largely, and often" 
completely, before he undertakes a detailed' study of the technical 
construction of the language. Eortunatelyiiis reading- habits become 
80 settled before his technical study begin$ that they are resistant to 
disturbance from technical study, ff the child <Fere detained in the 
acquisition of reading until he began the study of graltnmar and h^ 
exercises in composition, he would be seriousfy liandic'apped in £ 
mastery of the art of arts so that he could read e^ily, appreciative!^, ' 
and underetandingly. , . ' . .* 

We do not, at this moment, have experimental data which enable 
‘ us to -say positively and 6 nalJy that the piMhologica] Tirocfitees 
involved in gaining a reading 'mastery 'of th^Bbtive tongue apply 
without 'modification to the. mastery of reading^ in mddern foreign 
languages; but it is probable that there is no important difference' 
between the two. If this is a correct assumption, it 'follows tliere-' 
irom that if the .princip^ oBj^tive in teaching mo^prn foreign lan- 
^ guagM in America sho^d be* the acquisition of facility in ' reading, ’ 
then it woul^ be advisable to dplay training in composition un^U after 
reding habits haVe become fairly Veil established, so* that the pupil 
will “not bocope or continue to be tedmiquo-miaded in reading a 
, foreign l^guage. 'Composition requires explicit awareness .of every ' 
^ toehnicaf detail involved in the conatniction of aentences; the gram- 
matical patterns in the various fypea of construction roust be repro- 
,duo^ Bapeisoly:, Of course, a pupil might by; repaate^porienoe 
V the Mint where much of the teohhioaJ detaiWnvolvW in oompo- ‘ 
,^00 voirfd funotiDn marBioaUy; but it wiU undoubtedly be granted 
-by all r^eii that veiy faV if any of the pupils trained in our American 
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higb schools or colleges ever attain auch facUity in compoeition in a 
(ore^n ton^e that grammatical details function aukimatically. 

It is not intended to convey the impression that the writes advises 
lhat eoraposition in foreign tongues should .nor bo' taught^ in our 
high sghopls and colleges; but it is urged tharmodern foreign-language 
teachers should consider the desirability of establishing good reading 
habits before composition ia begun. In making this suggestion it is 
not overlooked that some of our correspondents have said that they 
have been placed in situations since graduation from high school 
and college in which they h»ve felt the need, for, facility in corro- 
eponding in French, Germad, oa Spanish A considerable per cmt 
'.of our correspondents in all the high-school and coUege groups, 
and in both high school and college combined, have atat^ that it 
would b« of help to them if they could eniploy foreijp) languages 
.in. their correspondence. Facility in correepondonce niquiree, of 
course, a reading as well as aiwritte'n mastery of a langpiage; so that 
if our American youth could be traih^ to read a foreign language * 
easily and understanding! y they would be enabled thereby to carry 
on their correspondence , activities more effectively than if their 
reading knowledge .of the language is so imperfect that*tbey can not 
depend upffn it in im emergend^* Would it not be ppsaiWb, and ^dso^ 
dasirable, to train »u^ pupils in correspondence rather than in litej^ 
ary compoaitionr* -Our correspondents complain that they can not 
. communicate with business associatee in a foreign language; b\it 
‘they have all s.tudied literary composition in foreign-language eburaes 
. in high school and^college. Evidently literary composition will not 
^ functiopyeU in business situations. It would be a relatively aimpla 
matter to train a pupil in a mastery of correspondence forms' 
business *writmg*ia a quite different thing from literary compoaition 
In any'foreign langu^e, or in the>ative tongue for matter.. 

‘ D<m eoiweraation in a foreign •languaf/e osriM a 

* oj the languaget—By referring agamtSKloa 37a, 376, 

37c, 38, and 39, t^e reader can see that some of out correef^denta 
•ay^at they have been placed in situations where a oonvereatidnal ’ 
mutery of* a modem foreign language would have bera o^ service 
to them, and^e question^driaes: WouTd it be advisable to iwqnire 
Jfupila to gain a converMtional and reading mastery of a foreign * 
Iknghage at the same time? FortVinately, conversation^ does not 
^uire as explicit awarenra of grammatical detml sa compoaition 
does, and so it would not probably interfere with the acquisition of 
a reading mastery of a foreign language, even if the two should be 
' P«n P«vwu. Of courpe, b learning , his ^lative tongud, 

ohUd tequuM oonv^ationd babito normally long before be onder- 
!**• *'1^® mastery 6f foreign languages it is appar- 

ntly the custom^ b^raost places to begb ooiArersatioo .and reading 
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on same day and to carry them 6 n paraflel throughout the entin ' 
^nod of langu^e study. It m^y be suggested to teachere of foreiim 
langu^cs that it might be better to initiate the pupil into the con^ 
versational asp^ts of a foreign language before attacking readme 
80 that he could gam some degree of automatic control of the orai ’ 
form before attempting mastery of the visual form of the language. 

If conversation and reading are begun at the same time aiVd earned 
, on paraUcl throughmjt a course of study, then would it noe be desir- 
able to treat conversation as it.has been; advised that reading should 
be treated, namely, to develop a sense of ease in the use of the 
langu^e, even to the neglect of accuracy in'phonic or grammatical 
, rainutiiB. The present wnter is not at all sure of his ground here 
. It does not seem wise to suggest that, in teaching American youtli 
conversation in a foreign tongue, inaccuracy in respect to phonic or 
praimnatical minutiie should be tolerated; but still, if our chief aim 
should be to develop a reading mastery of a language and if training 
in reading and in conversation must he carried on at the same time, 
then m order not to have conversation retard the mastery of reading’ 

It my bd better to sacrifice conversational accuracy in respect to 
details than to preyentlhe acquipition of eflicient reading habits. 

Reading^ of classical as compared mth current literature . — Would it 
not be advisable to give pupils in’ high school and students in college 
ypenence m the reading of conteiiiporaiy more largely than classical 
literature? Would they not y stimulated tq read French, German, 
and Spanish in the original if they could bo got into the wav in 
school and in coUege^of reading^ material that would bear upon the 
problems which the.t encounter in their every -day activities. If a 
student before graduating from high school or from college 'could 
takfe a newspaper or current scientific, historical, political, or sock> 

• logical book or magazine and read it readily and undcrstandinglv, 
would be not be encouraged to continue his reading in .these fields 
^ after graduation? On the other hand, if his reading in school and in 
ooUege 18 confined almost wholly to material which is pursued for thd 
puri^ of furnishing illustrations or practice in grammatical, 
rhetorical, or Kteraiy excellence, is it not probable that after gradua-' 
Uon, when he becomes absorbed in current problems,- ho will abandon ' 
bis foreign languages and confine his reading to hia native tongue? 
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